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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


CONFERENCE AND THEATRE WEEK, 1954 


September 3rd to 11th at the Winter Gardens Theatre 
MALVERN 


The attractive programme, which caters for all members from the 
oldest to the youngest, includes 


CIVIC RECEPTION by the Chairman of the Malvern Urban 
District Council, with music and dancing. 


LUNCH, after Morning Service on Sunday, Sept. 12th to the 
Malvern U.D.C. 


28th BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE CONFERENCE. 


TALKS AND DISCUSSIONS with Anthony Quayle, Glen 
Byam Shaw, John Izon, Muriel St. Clare Byrne, Sam Wana- 
maker, Gerald Morice, J. W. Lambert, Michael MacOwan, 
William Devlin, Professor Allardyce Nicoll, E. Martin Browne 
and members of the Council. 


VISITS to plays in the current repertoire of the Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, to Kidderminster Playhouse to see 
Winterset, and to the Winter Gardens Theatre, Malvern, to see 
plays presented by amateur groups, including the Winners 
of the League’s first Original Play Competition. 


SIGHTSEEING EXCURSIONS to Ledbury and Hereford 
and the Wye Valley. 


FAREWELL PARTY at the Abbey Hotel. 








See REESE 


For full particulars apply to the Secretary of the British Drama 
League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. EUSton 2666. 
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HEINEMANN 
THE DRAMA LIBRARY 








Just Published 
TRESPASS 
A Ghost Story in Three Acts Emlyn Williams 4s. 6d. 
LETTER FROM PARIS 
An Enchanting Comedy of Paris in the Eighteen-eighties Dodie Smith 5s. 0d, 


Coming this Summer 





CARRINGTON, V.C. 


Introduction by Alec Clunes Dorothy and Campbell Christie 4s. 6d. 
TWO SAINTS PLAYS 

ST. CHAD OF THE SEVEN WELLS Leo Lehman 

MAN’S ESTATE (St. RICHARD) Robert Gittings 4s. 6d. 


A SECOND BOOK OF ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Emlyn Williams—Vicit H. F. Rubinstein—BrRNARD SHAW IN HEAVEN 
Kenneth Lillington—TuHe Devit’s GRANDSON Hubert Nicholson— 
PORT AND A PisToL 4s. 6d 


SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR 
English Text and Introduction by Frederick May Luigi Pirandello 5s. 0d 


THE JUNIOR DRAMA LIBRARY 


A Series of New Plays specially written for children. Publication will commence this 
Summer with these two volumes:— 
THE KING WHO TOOK SUNSHINE 


A Comedy in Two Acts by James Reeves 
TREASURE ISLAND 


An Adventure Play based on the famous story by R. L. Stevenson 
Small cast. Easily managed sets by Malcom Morgan 
2s. 6d. each 








Recently published in The Drama Library 








LIKE STARS APPEARING Viscount Duncannon 5s. 0d. 
The recently-produced play at Glyndebourne 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC Edmond Rostand 6s. 0d. 

CAVALCADE Noel Coward 4s. 6d. 

EMMANUEL James Forsyth 3s. 6d. 

THE PLAYER KING Christopher Hassall 6s. Od. 

Now available again 

THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
“The essential book” 10s. 6d. 





A List of Plays and Theatre Books is available from the Publishers 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 



































EVANS PLAYS 


The following full-length plays are available:— 


TREASURE ON PELICAN J. B. Priestley 
A handful of dubious adventurers are seeking treasure on a tropical island and as the 
curtain rises they have been successful. At this point the previously harmonious team- 
work gives place to jealous suspicions and intrigues as the undesirable sides of their 
natures come to the surface, bringing the play to an exciting climax in Mr. Priestley’s 
best Dangerous Corner form. 6 m., 3 f. 5 


THE NEST EGG Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 


A new farcical comedy by the authors of Fit for Heroes. 6 m., 3 f. 5 


DOCTOR MORELLE Ernest Dudley and Arthur Watkyn 


Comedy thriller based on the well-known radio feature. 6 m., 3 f. 5 


A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE Oscar Wilde 


rhis brilliant satire, adapted by Paul Dehn, had a memorable and successful season at 
the Savoy Theatre, London, during Coronation year. 8 m. f. 


MURDER MISTAKEN Janet Green 
Each fresh turn in this psychological thriller makes it more exciting. Very highly praised 
on its London production at the Vaudeville Theatre, Murder Mistaken is full of character 
sketches, dramatic and true to life. 2 m., 4 f. 5 

Note: This play is not fully released until Ist January, 1955, but may be performed in 
certain areas forthwith. Full particulars on application. 


THE HOLLY AND THE IVY Wynyard Browne 


A family play set in the living room of a Norfolk vicarage at Christmas time. Critics and 
public have joined in finding this play, which ran for over four hundred performances 
at the Duchess Theatre, London, distinguished, warm-hearted and wonderfully effective 
on the stage. 4m., 4 f. 5 


THE SAME SKY Yvonne Mitchell 


A young girl falls in love with a boy during the urgent days of the last war but there 
are instinctive reactions from both their families against the marriage of these two who, 
however, risk parental wrath by marrying in secret. The families are united in the 
suffering which befalls the girl whose baby is born as news of its father’s death in 
action arrives. ‘“‘An admirable choice for amateur companies.’’—The Amateur Stage 
4 m., 3 f., 2 boys. 5 


WHO IS SYLVIA? Terence Rattigan 


The diplomat falls in love, down the years, with a series of girls whose faces remind 
him of his first love; and Who Is Sylvia? tells the story wittily and affectionately, with 
all its romantic alarums and excursions. Like every Rattigan play it is, above all, actable. 
6 m., 7 f. or 4 m., 3 f. by doubling. 5/- 


TO DOROTHY, A SON Roger Mac Dougall 
This delightful farcical comedy, which ran for over a year at the Garrick Theatre, 
London, with Richard Attenborough, Sheila Sim and Yolande Donlan, turns on whether 
Dorothy’s son will be born in time to inherit a large fortune, or whether it will go to 
his father’s first wife—an American. The culminating crisis is witty and brilliantly 
contrived. 5 m., 3 f. or 3 m., 3 f. by doubling. 5 


Postage on single copies of any of the above, 4d. extra. 


Interleaved producer’s copies, price 10s. 6d., available direct from the publishers only. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON _ Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 




















For the Special Attention of Societies in North-Eastern 
England and the Midlands. 


NORTHERN STAGE ELECTRICS 


OF 


LEEDS and BIRMINGHAM 


ANNOUNCE THEIR COMPREHENSIVE HIRE 
SERVICE AT ECONOMICAL WEEKLY RATES 








Decide NOW to ensure that YOUR presentations next 
season will be lit by equipment worthy of the high standards 
you set in the other aspects of production. 








Write AT ONCE, without any obligation whatsoever, for our Hire 
Prices List to:— 


NORTHERN STAGE ELECTRICS 


Head Office: — Midlands Office: — 

8 BARROWBY LANE, or 10 BRYN ARDEN ROAD, 
AUSTHORPE, HALTON, SOUTH YARDLEY, 
LEEDS BIRMINGHAM, 26 
































WE ARE INDEED PROUD and HONOURED TO HAVE HAD THE 
WIG ORDER AND ATTENDED PERSONALLY TO MAKE UP THE 
RHODES CENTENARY PAGEANT at Bulawayo, June 1953. 
also to be associated in supplying Wigs for the 
ROYAL FILM 1953, “ROB ROY’’ 


WE WOULD BE EQUALLY HONOURED TO BE FAVOURED WITH YOUR ORDER WHETHER 
IT BE LARGE OR SMALL AND WOULD, AS ALWAYS, OFFER THE LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES 


REMEMBER 
BEST FOR WIGS B EK R i BEST FOR MAKE-UP 
46 Portnall Rd. (LAD 1717) London, W.9 
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TELEPHONE: = 
TEMPLE BAR 7484-5 


BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL Co. LTD. 
48, MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


























GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
Yo 2lercre Spectaliste 


44 AMHURST ROAD - HACKNEY - LONDON -: €E:8 


Telephone AMHerst 317! 


CATALOGUE IN PREPARATION _ SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
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WE CAN COSTUME ANY PLAY 


PAGEANT or OPERA FROM 
STOCK and await your very 
esteemed enquiries 


i BALLET DRESSES 
MADE TO ORDER 


D. & J. BENJAMIN 


22-23 Dean Street, London, W.! 
Gerrard 1019 








FAITH HOUSE 
WARDROBE LTD 


PERIOD & = 
uM 
cost BIBLICAL 


7 Tufton St., S.W.1 ABBey 6218 
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* SIMMONS 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional ¢ Amateur Stages 


& CO. 
(i941) LTD, | 





SPECIALISTS IN 


Period Costumes 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 





LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR HIRE BY 
REPERTORY COMPANIES AND DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 





Postal Enquiries to:— 


7 & 8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


Personal Calls to:— 


25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 























DOREEN ERROLL 


COSTUMES of 
every description 





B.D.L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 





8/9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.| 
has removed to bigger premises 
Third Floor, SAME HOUSE 

Telephone GER. 4136 
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DRAMA WORKSHOP 


10 DIAL LANE, DOWNEND 
NEAR BRISTOL 


Tel.: Bristol 52656 























CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


for 
SCENERY 


and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 
PROPERTIES 


JEWELLERY - PERIOD & MODERN 
FLORAL DECOR, SILVERWARE 
GENERAL STAGE PROPERTIES 





Sets Designed & Posters to Order 





We have served the Professional 
Stage for over half a century 


HIRING IS OUR SPECIALITY 
- Our specialised advice is at 
your service. 


ROBINSON BROS. LTD 


5/7 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W.I 


(Tottenham Court Road end) | 
EUSton 4894 





| 
Recommended by the British Drama League 





IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.I 


Southwark’s New Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 


Seating 292. 








Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 
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Rehearse with the 


* Opy o 
CUT 
TKO TAPE RECORDER 
Ninety minutes perfect recording and playback 
on one spool of tape. Fool-proof push-button 
control throughout. Built-in Time Running 
Indicator for instant selection of any particular 
recording, plus all the latest tape recording 
features. Compact, portable, beautifully 
designed and finished. 
PRICE 65 GNS. /ess microphone 
Choice of two microphones, 44 gns. and 6 gns. 
Hire Purchase Terms Available 
Send for illustrated folder to 
GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LIMITED, DEPT. D.R. 
KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 
GI31 














THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 
for Theatres and Halls. 
Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 
Birmingham. Moseley & Balsall Heath Institute 
Bury St. Edmunds. Beyton Mod. Sec. School. 
Chesterfield. Civic Theatre. 
Glasgow. Citizens Theatre. 
London. Arts Theatre. 
Prestwick. Town Hall. 
Stockton-on-Tees. Norton Hall. 
Stourbridge. Town Hall. 
Sutton Coldfield. Highbury Theatre. 


Write or ’phone to: 
BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 


Telephone: CENtral 3834 
Telegrams: CARPETS BIRMINGHAM 











CITIZEN 
HOUSE 


LTD. 


THEATRICAL 
COSTUMIERS 


@ Costumes of all periods avail- 
able on Hire for Amateur and 
School Productions. 

Wig Department 

Curtain Sets for Small Stages 


Reasonable Rates 


Drama Library 


Advisory Bureau 


21 GREEN PARK, BATH 


TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
BATH 5157 PERIOD, BATH 

















THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 
combined INSURANCE Policy 


for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONarch 7474/5 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Property 





to be insured not Ten Days Eighteen Days 
exceeding Cover Cover 
£100 25/- 32/6 
£250 30/- 37/6 
£500 35/- 42/6 
£1,000 42/6 52/- 
£1,500 50/- 62/6 
£2,000 57/6 72/6 


RISKS COVERED 


1. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage 
to property up to £5000 plus law costs. 

3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 





For Detailed Prospectus apply to:— 


REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 





FABRICS & FITTINGS: 


STAGE DRAPERIES 


FURNISHING AND 
COSTUME 
MATERIALS 
OF ALL 

TYPES 













STAGE 


PLANNING 
AND 


EQUIPMENT 





SCENE CLOTHS ready 
for painting 








| BU Y—don’t hire 


STAGE SCENERY. We supply Box Sets, 
Backcloths, in Hessian, Canvas or thick 
paper ANY SIZE REQUIRED, and BUY 
what you no longer need. 

NEW BOX SETS, /4 pieces... £50 
NEW BACKCLOTHS at 8d. per sq. ft. 
Any scene painted to order. 


Write for quotation to 


JOHN WILLIAMS, Scenery Makers 
I MEADOW STUDIOS, BUSHEY, Herts 
Tel.: BUShey Heath 2914 








A NEW DIRECTORY 


of 


DRAMA ADJUDICATORS 


Copies may be obtained 
by Festival Secretaries 
Hon. Secretary: 
GUILD OF DRAMA AJUDICATORS 
26 Bedford Square - London, W.C.1. 


Members of the Guild are not permitted to advertise 














PHONE: TEMple Bar 1930 - 8331 
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Stage Lighting 
Apparatus 





FLOODS & SPOTS 


Just two items from the 
complete range of Stage 
Lighting Apparatus made 
by MAJOR 
Catalogue showing SALE and 
HIRE charges, and CINABEX 


colour media book sent free on 
request 








Head Cffice & Works 
Major Equipment Co. Ltd. 


SHOWROOMS: 44 MONMOUTH STREET, W.C.2 TEM 9244 


22 Gorst Road, London, N.W.10 
ELGar 8041 (5 lines) 





When in need of 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 











CURTAINS 
CONTRACTORS to the PROFESSION SCENERY 
* CANVAS 
ARE NOW ABLE TO OFFER A FLUORESCENT SATIN 
UNIQUE SCENERY red 
ee semere ADVICE ON STAGE 
TO AMATEUR THEATRICAL SOCIETIES PLANNING 
* * 
*% SCALE MODEL DESIGN TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS te siti dimiatane 
% PRECISION CONSTRUCTION Apply to: 
% EVERY SET 
NEWLY PAINTED WATTS & CORRY LTD 
305/317 OLDHAM ROAD 


PHONE MAC-58/8 











MANCHESTER 10 
Collyhurst 2736 
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* sharp edge masking 
* compact dimensions 
* more light 


* less current 
= 











STRAND BABY MIRROR SPOT 


OTH in design and price the Strand 

Baby Spot is well suited to the needs 
of Amateur Societies and for small stage 
productions. 


Its highly efficient optical system provides 
a greater intensity of light for any given 
wattage and the beam can be masked to 
any desired shape. 


As a front-of-house spot it offers tremend- 
ous advantages over standard stage equip- 
ment, and being of small dimensions a 
number of these lanterns can be accom- 
modated on the smallest stage, thus giving 
a far more flexible lighting installation. 
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The same lantern is easily and quickly 
adaptable for wide or narrow angle beams 
and can be focussed to a spot of any size 
which is free of ghost or stray light. 


These lanterns can be purchased outright 
at the following prices or hired from any 
Strand branch for 17/6 per week, including 
lamps. 


Purchase Price Pattern 23 £9 9 0 
Ditto with wide angle lens 
combination £10 10 0 
Ditto with narrow angle long- 
throw front .. £13 13 0 


STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
29 KING STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Branches at: 


313 Oldham Road, Manchester, and 62 Dawson Street, Dublin 


Scottish Agents 


Stage Furnishings Ltd., 346 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow 
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“THE TEMPEST” at the Old Vic. Richard Burton as Caliban, Michael Hordern as Prospero, 
and Claire Bloom as Miranda. Produced by Robert Helpmann. Photograph by Angus McBean. 
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EDITORIAL 


UMMER nowadays for the Arts is the season of Festivals and in the last 
few years they have greatly enriched the British scene. This growth has 
been spontaneous and individual; each has had its struggles, but now that 
they have come to stay it is time for the theatre to take stock of its own contribu- 
tion to the Festivals and see how it accords with their character and purpose. 


Before the war, the few Festivals in England were of a specialised kind. 
Stratford-on-Avon was for Shakespeare, but in those days it was far too provincial 
in its celebration of the world’s greatest dramatist. Canterbury was the creation 
of enlightened men of the Church but their successors have smothered this 
Festival, as happened also at Tewkesbury. Malvern was made for Shaw by that 
great patron Sir Barry Jackson, of whom Malvern itself proved unworthy. These 
were the pioneer Festivals. 


Since the war a new type has flourished—the Festival of all the Arts. But to 
be successful, each Festival must take individual colour from the place in which 
it is held, and must in fact draw the bulk of its audience from its own locality. 
(The idea that Festivals subsist on visitors is an illusion.) It must also have an 
emphasis, a speciality of its own. Stratford, besides raising Shakespearian 
production to the highest level, has made itself a centre for an intellectual 
holiday: the Shakespeare Institute is there to provide lectures and facilities for 
study; the ancient buildings are presented as living history. York uses its famous 
Mystery Plays as focus for a finely chosen programme of the arts on an appro- 
priately modest scale. Pitlochry is a summer holiday in Scotland’s finest country 
with a seven-play repertory as the chief artistic attraction. North Devon’s new 
Taw and Torridge Festival has a dramatist and librettist, Ronald Duncan, as 
its moving spirit. Edinburgh alone, that truly gigantic achievement among 
Festivals, displays all the arts to the full. 


Yet Edinburgh illustrates very well the theatrical problem of Festivals. What 
is shown at a Festival must be of fine quality: it should also be distinctive to its 
own Festival. But the very few performances which can be given cannot pay 
production costs, however complete the success. At Edinburgh, a London 
management is asked to stage the plays, which must be chosen with an eye on a 
subsequent run. From time to time, a play suitable for both purposes is found 
and an “‘occasion”’ is successfully created; as for instance the opening of T. S. 
Eliot’s two latest plays. But the problem recurs each year, and is even greater 
for the small Festivals: how to get the right plays in productions of high quality? 


There is no easy answer. The existence of some companies playing true 
repertory and able to stage an interesting addition to their stock of plays for the 
first time at a Festival would go a long way towards providing one, but the most 
powerful attraction to a Festival will probably always be the local creation, such 
as the York Mystery Plays. In time, contemporary work of this indigenous 
kind may develop: Edinburgh began to foster Scottish productions with Guthrie’s 
brilliant Thrie Estates. Meanwhile the Festivals are so important to our theatre 
that many efforts and sacrifices will be worth making to establish a movement 
which presents so delightfully the best that Britain has to offer. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


NE of the innumerable minor 
pleasures of the theatre lies in 
watching this erratic institution 
adapting itself to changing mental 
climates; not without many a shiver 
and a good deal of puffing and blowing, 
especially when ideas rather than emo- 
tions make up the two hours’ traffic. 
The difficulty is always to embody them 
in human personality without swamp- 
ing it; and perhaps it is no wonder that, 
of three recent pieces which may claim 
to be plays of ideas, The Burning Glass 
should be the most obviously popular. 
Its creative technique is skilful, its 
handling of ideas—well, shall we say 
restrained? Charles Morgan has chosen 
a theme of terrifying urgency—man’s 
ever-increasing power to manipulate 
natural forces, and the moral responsi- 
bilities of scientists. He has expressed it 
through a set of representative figures: 
the scientist who is also a man of good 
will—presented by Michael Goodliffe 
with intelligent sincerity, despite his 
tendency to goggle in 
stress; the young nihilist whose balance 
has been upset by personal strain and 
suffering—another of Michael Gough’s 
studies of Peter Pan with a cloven hoof, 
but this time bringing a not unwelcome 
rough edge into the country-house 
drawing-room, all roses and eighteenth- 
century seascapes; the force of blind 
disruption in the person of a rootless, 
parasitic refugee intellectual—a_bril- 
liantly twisted portrait by Robert 
Speaight; of traditional order and 
authority in the Prime Minister— 
shaped by Laurence Naismith with 
real power but a distracting excess 
(even if it is home-grown) of badger- 
like beard; of Christian values and the 
ewig weibliche in the scientist’s mother 
and wife. 
All these figures, or at least all the 
male figures, come alive upon the 
stage; they are recognisably human 


moments of 


beings, not merely symbols. Neverthe- 
less The Burning Glass falls short of 
excellence. The fault, to my mind, lies 
partly in the writing—there is some- 
thing about Mr. Morgan’s self-conscious 
culture which suggests false values 
somewhere, and something distastelul 
about the way in which the sympathetic 
characters keep buttering each other up; 
but much more in the working out of 
the plot. Having clearly stated his 
tremendous theme Mr. Morgan aban- 
dons it* in favour of a passable thriller 
about the kidnapping of the scientist, 
punctuated by tiresome secular sermons 






from the Prime Minister. We have a 


right to feel cheated. 

Cheated is hardly the word for the 
emotions aroused by The White Countess ; 
this curious work was greeted in London 
with such obloquy, and disappeared 
with such rapidity, that it has naturally 
given the impression of being, as they 
say on Lloyds, a total loss. In fact, 
however, it is a good play thrown away. 


Jacquetta Hawkes and J. B. Priestley 


had something true to say about the 
nature of woman and the awakening 
of the human spirit. But how two 
highly intelligent people came to set 
down on paper, much less bring to the 
theatre, such a mixy-maxy of high- 
flown balderdash (“You belong  no- 
where and everywhere’’) and the dregs 
of a hundred outworn costume dramas 
(““Oui, mon Général’) must remain a 
matter for dazed conjecture. 

Mr. Morgan keeps his 
human but dodges his own 
and Mrs. Priestley stick to their ideas 
but present them through characters 
cardboard throughout. That provoking 
and extremely stimulating young 
dramatist, John Whiting, gets the best 


characters 
ideas; Mr. 





* He continues the discussion not, alas, 
upon the stage but in a preface, ““On Power 
over Nature,’ to the published version of the 
play (Macmillan, 9s. 6d.}. 


or the worst of both worlds: his 
characters, though arrant symbols, take 
on by fits and starts the shreds and 
patches of humanity; and his ideas, 
which are legion, are certainly not 


is a broken shell of ineffective warm- 
heartedness, and by an_ exquisitely 
suave politician. Back into her life 
comes a defeated general, who no 
longer loves her but is attracted by a 


PENELOPE MUNDAY and ROBERT FLEMYNG in John Whiting’s new play, 
‘Marching Song,” produced by Frith Banbury, at St. Martin’s Theatre. Photograph 


by Angus McBean. 


dodged, though I very much doubt 
whether he himself has much control 
over them. In Marching Song a mature 
woman, beautiful, poised, intelligent, 
perhaps represents civilisation; she is 
attended by a doctor and a priest, both 
down at heel, by a film producer who 


wary waif of a girl called, with a too 
obvious label, Morgen. In her, life 
seems to beckon to him once more, in 
spite of the memory of his own frightful 
cruelty and his disillusion—both, inci- 
dentally, brought home to us in magni- 
ficently effective passages; but, as much 
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for her sake as his own, he turns away. 

That at least is my shot at a simplifi- 
cation of this very complex play: and 
put like that it looks, I must admit, a 
good deal less impressive than it sounds 
in the theatre, though even there it 
does not wholly succeed, because 


air of a puppet; and in this defect le 
was seconded by Penelope Munday «s 
the narrow-trousered, cropped-haired 
waif from the ruins (both were very 
possibly playing loyally to Frith Ban- 
bury’s direction). Miss Munday, though 
clearly a promising actress, had not the 


ROBERT CARTLAND,, MICHAEL GWYNN and DOROTHY TUTIN in “I am 


a Camera,” by John va 


watching it is too much like doing a 
difficult crossword puzzle. Nor was it 


much helped by the performance. 
Robert Flemyng composed a striking 
portrait of the soft-cored militarist, but 
his angular movements and monotonous 
cadences themselves lent him rather the 


Yruten at the New Theatre. 


Photograph by Angus McBean. 


strength to maintain the emotional ten- 
sion required. Even Diana Wynyard, 
called upon to embody handsomely 
negative potentialities, fell at times into 
a kind of chant; and it was left to 
Ernest Thesiger and Hartley Power, as 
the politican and the film producer, to 
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overcome their own significance and 
presert rounded human beings. 

! am a Camera, John van Druten’s 
adaptation of Christopher Isherwood’s 


Berlin chronicles, consists of a series of 


quite brilliant snapshots. It puts some- 
thing of a matinée-play gloss upon the 
fine texture of its originals, but its 
re-creation of life in a tatty Berlin 
lodging-house in 1930 produces farce 
and pathos and a sense of impending 
disaster in neat scene after neat scere. 
It poses also a nice point of theatrical 
procedure: where does one draw the 
line between monotonous type-casting 
and forcing a player to act doggedly 
against the grain? Dorothy Tutin, as 
the indeterminately upper-class English 
girl, Sally Bowles, going obsessively to 
the bad, gives a splendid performance : 
she is brittle and bright in her gew- 


gaws and green finger-nails; she is 
immensely courageous in pursuit of 
dissipation and in facing its conse- 


quences; her little pointed face shines 
in squalor. Yet it is impossible not to 
feel that though this is fine, yet it is 
wholly manufactured acting — an 
interesting step in Miss Tutin’s career, 
an encouraging example of what she 
can do when miscast, but after all a 
feat of character construction rather 
than of character creation. Michael 
Gwynn, on the other hand, as the 
hesitant, fussy, kindly, yet essentially 
detached Isherwood, crinkles and 
bumbles to perfection; and three of the 
supporting parts bring forward players 
new to me giving performances of the 
highest quality: Marianne Deeming as 
a fat, kind, stupid landlady reveals in 
a few lines the whole tragedy of the 
German people’s acceptance of Nazism; 
Renée Goddard as a wealthy Jewess 
spins out a 
pathos; and Robert Cartland contri- 
butes a smoothly characterised, deeply 
felt portrait of a playboy at odds with 
his own conscience. And, knitting his 
fragments together, Mr. van Druten’s 
production modulates with admirable 
sureness from mood to mood. 

An American play of absolutely no 


heartrending thread of 


interest, The Fifth Season, has served to 
introduce us to a_ pleasing Jewish 
comedian, Joseph Buloff, who embodies 
all the expansive charity of his kind. 
An English play about the marriage of 
little Lord Fauntleroy, Angels in Love, 
at least provided the opportunity for a 
fine piece of rugged old-style character- 
acting from Kynaston Reeves: and a 
startling piece of shock-headed grotes- 
querie from Peter Reynolds. / Capture the 
Castle what can I say of this, that 
will not be struck out by a prudent 
editor? Awkward in its construction, 
nauseating in its falsity even considered 
as a fairy-tale, this interminable stretch 
of whimsy drew from Virginia 
McKenna a perfectly fitting portrayal 
of shameless winsomeness, and caused 
my heart to bleed for that engaging 
actor George Relph, who, as a genius 
understandably stifled by his insuffer- 
able family, looked as embarrassed on 
the stage as I felt in the audience. 
Let us take leave of the new plays 
more cheerfully by laying a_ small 
tribute at the feet of Robert Morley. 
We all, I think, tend to take this 
magnificent clown too much for 
granted. Hippo Dancing, we say : 
ah yes, a delightful romp with Morley 
up to all his tricks, and leave it at that. 
Yet this is in fact an extremely good 
play; in adapting Roussin Mr. Morley 
has softened, certainly, but he has not 
distorted, and the result is a first-rate 
farcical comedy with its roots firmly in 
human nature. Zena Howard, in her 
one big scene, takes charge of the play, 
the audience and Mr. Morley; and the 
great Hippo himself, the blundering 
epitome of the suburban Englishman 
in his own home, not only roars, 
mutters, stamps, expands, collapses, 
sticks out his lower lip, shrugs his 
shoulders and all but stands on his head, 
but does so for long, delicious moments 
in the company of Wilfrid Hyde White, 
his perfect foil, as thin as the other is 
fat, as quiet as the other is noisy, but 
never for an instant overpowered. 
Tennent’s have made a bold bid to 
establish Charley’s Aunt as a classic-— 








presumably for want of anything better 
to do—in a sumptuous production; 
and since Sir John Gielgud managed 
to construct an extremely funny evening 
round an actor who is not what I 
should call a natural comedian—John 
Mills—they may be said to have suc- 
ceeded. A production, at the Arts, of 
its old friend The Private Secretary was 
remarkable chiefly for the fact that 
Cattermole, constantly referred to in the 
text (which was unaltered) as being a 
very fat man, was played by a very 
thin one; nobody seemed to mind. 
But the next three productions at the 
Arts, though inevitably uneven in 
effect, were of great interest. John 
Fernald directed Gaston Baty’s version 
of Crime and Punishment quite excellently ; 
he was greatly helped by the ingenious 
settings of Ronald Brown. No version 
of this vast and crowded work can do 
more than provide illustrations of key 
incidents, but this was finely done; and 
Kenneth Griffith, small, ragged, nag- 
ging and aggressive, perfectly caught 
the nature of that shoddy little spiritual 
fraud, Raskolnikov. Then came a 
version of Lorca’s Blood Wedding; an- 
other chance of seeing this highly 
charged poem was very welcome, even 
in a poor translation and, not to mince 
matters, a painfully inadequate per- 
formance. English players are never at 
home among the peasantry, and the 
Spanish farm people in Peter Hall’s 
otherwise fluid and intense production 
were quite absurdly genteel in voice 
and gesture. Only Lionel Jeffries’ slow, 
suspicious, head-shaking, not unkindly 
old father seemed really to speak from 
the soil with power and penetration. 
Both these qualities he displayed again 
in an excellent adaptation by Maurice 
Valency of Giraudoux’s Intermezzo, at 
the Arts called The Enchanted. As a 
doctor possessed of intimations of 
immortality Mr. Jeffries carried off, 
with his domed El Greco-like head and 
noble voice, several very difficult 
moments. It is true that he played at 
a crawl, but then it was clearly John 
Fernald’s policy to wring out every 
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drop of Giraudoux’s strangely Teutonic 
fantasy of innocence and worldliness. 
Only in the last act did this patchy 
play shake off the shade of third-rate 
Barrie, when Emrys Jones, as a young 
clerk with a philosophy of his own, ard 
Valerie Hanson, as the rather regret- 
table little dreamer half in love with a 
ghost, charmed their way through a 
superb proposal scene which at last 
merged into a riotous finale (no other 
word will serve). 

The last two productions of the Old 
Vic season met with very general 
praise, in the case of Coriolanus well 
deserved. This prickly piece requires 
bold handling, and got it in Michael 
Benthall’s hands. The mob was perhaps 
unnecessarily caricatured, but the hard, 
clear light of the greater part of the 
play exposed most tellingly the brash 
hatreds and cold revenges of those 
rebarbative Romans, giving way to an 





impressively shadowed doom-laden air | 


at the moment of Coriolanus’ death. 
None the less it was, I think, a mistake 
to lop the end of the play; the dying 
fall and slow anticlimax were intended, 
here as in Hamlet; to contrive to end 
on a high note where the original does 
not is in the theatre as in the opera 
house merely vulgar. Fay Compton, 
somewhat bedizened in very _ high 
Roman fashion, made an abundantly 
imperious Volumnia, William Squire a 
dryly incisive Menenius. Richard 
Burton’s splendid Coriolanus embodied, 
without a tiresome excess of scowls or 
curling lips, but with a slow and warn- 
ing smile, the brutal, obtuse and 
childish arrogance of the inconstant 


tyrant. This was his best part in a | 


season during which he has worked 
extremely hard; it was a pity that at 
its close he should have blotted his 
copybook with a performance of Cali- 
ban which was a lamentable piece of 
perfunctory fooling. About everything 
else in The Tempest a good deal of 
trouble had evidently been taken: but 
not, I felt, to very much purpose. 
Because of the accurséd Marble Arch 
which straddled the stage, most of 
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Robert Helpmann’s striking stage pic- 
tures remained invisible to me. But I 
could see all too clearly the dancers 
he introduced into the masque — 


graduates, presumably, from one of 
academies, 


Jovce Grenfell’s dimmer 





i. 
PETER WYNGARDE 





and VALERIE H 
who undulated about waving wraps in 
tasteful pastel shades. The unfortunate 
Ariel, too —Robert Hardy, a substantial 
sprite—was required to strike and hold 
a number of agonising poses, many of 
which made him look like a newly- 
hatched cuckoo. In the end, all 





f. 


ANSON in Giraudoux’s 


depended upon Prospero. Michael 
Hordern’s approach was stern and 
rather cool; but only a little too much 
vehemence—and almost everybody in 
the production shouted most of the 
time—or perhaps a shade too little 





“The Enchanted,” 
produced by John Fernald at the Arts Theatre. Photograph by John Vickers. 


confidence in his own powers prevented 
Mr. Hordern from. investing the 
crotchety old fellow with the mantle of 
a true magician, casting, as the evening 
wore slowly on, his spells over us as 
well as over his much-tried friends and 
relations. 
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CHRISTIANS ON THE STAGE 


By HAROLD HOBSON 


HE attack on Christianity has 
now reached its second stage. 
Even in the nineteenth century 
its historical basis was by no means 
universally accepted. Many people did 
not believe in the Virgin birth of Jesus 


and if they admitted his crucifixion’ 


they denied both his miracles and his 
ascension. But few or none of these 
questioned his ethical teaching. They 
may have rejected his rising from the 
dead, but they said nothing against the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Those principles are now, however, 
being increasingly and openly flouted. 
‘To this movement the war, of course, 
gave a great impetus. In war one 
naturally enough is preoccupied by the 


problem of survival; even the best of 


us become less and less scrupulous 
about the means. I recall a luncheon 
during the war at which a distinguished 
Allied general delivered a short address. 
The chairman had introduced him by 
saying that the Allies intended to wage 
war by every means compatible with 
honour and Christianity. ‘The General 
rose and said: “I wish to deny every 
word that has just been spoken. We 
shall wage war, certainly; and to get 
victory there is no dishonour to which 
we will not sink, no foulness we shall 
hesitate to commit.’ And he added, 
*‘Just to show you that I mean what I 
say, I would like to inform you that 
the last thing I did before coming to 
this lunch was to order a man to be 
assassinated.” 

It is stupid and perhaps hypocritical 
to condemn this soldier’s plain state- 
ment of the attitude that has to be 
taken up in wartime. If one enters a 
war, that war has got to be won. The 
proper thing to do, of course, is to see 
that wars do not start. The point I wish 
to make, however, is somewhat different 
from this. It is merely that the world is 
coming increasingly to question or to 


discard, not only the religious basis of 
Christianity, but also its moral teach- 
ings. ‘These are intellectually attacked 
by, for example, Jean-Paul Sartre; and 
they are contravened by the innumer- 
able films that glorify brutality and 
animal strength. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
future of Christianity is far from bright. 
But, fortunately, to suppose that ten- 
dencies continue indefinitely to develop 
in a straight line is a historical error. 
When the Turks captured Constanti- 
nople it appeared that they would 
take all Europe; when Napoleon won 
the battle of Austerlitz it seemed im- 
probable that his Empire would not go 


on expanding for ever. Yet neither of 


these things happened. 

There is evidence too that the move- 
ment towards infidelity has lost some- 
thing of its impetus: or at least that it 
is changing direction. If a plausible 
case can still be made out for the 
argument that we are not much 
interested in Christianity, it cannot be 
denied that we are becoming more and 
more excited about Christians. The 
theatre is sufficient evidence of that. 
In the last three years a remarkable 
number of plays has been presented 
which deal with the problems of men 
and women who have specifically dedi- 
cated themselves to the religious life. 
T. S. Eliot’s Cocktail Party was about a 
woman missionary, his Confidential Clerk 
about a young man destined for orders: 
in A Priest in the Family Kieron Tunney 
and John Synge examined the Irish 
passion for producing clergymen; W. 
Douglas Home’s The Bad Samaritan, like 
Wynyard Browne’s The Holly and thi 
lvy, was a sympathetic study of a 
parson; Graham Greene’s The Living 
Room was the tragedy of a priest who, 
when the great opportunity of his 
ministry occurred, thought that he had 
failed, and Bridget Boland’s The Return 
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told the story of a woman who dis- 
covered that she had lost her vocation, 
as the same author’s The Prisoner pre- 
sented a priest in great torment. These 
plays were not just light theatrical 
entertainment; at least of them 
could claim to be serious studies of 
their subject; and it is surely significant 
that many of them achieved outstand- 
ing popularity. Some of them, in fact, 
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a woman’s salvation; Hochwalder’s 
Sur la Terre comme au Ciel and Bernanos’s 
Dialogue des Carmélites show the reaction 
to persecution. Now these plays again 
were not done in a corner; some were 
presented in small enterprising theatres; 
but many of them, as in London, were 
produced in big and fashionable play- 
houses, and were more difficult to get 
into than the Folies-Bergeére. 





NOEL WILLMAN and ALEC GUINNESS in “The Prisoner’? by Bridget Boland 


at the Globe Theatre. 


were among the big successes of their 
year. 

A similar story can be told of France. 
In Paris as in London both dramatists 
and public seem to be enormously 
interested in religious dilemmas and in 
religious characters. Claudel’s Partage 
de Midi puts the problem of a man who 
felt that he had a vocation which God 
rejected; Graham Greene’s La Puissance 
et la Gloire that of a priest in a hostile 
country; Julien Green’s L’Ennemi gives 
us a priest unfrocked who is neverthe- 
less and against his will the cause of 


Photograph by Angus McBean. 


In these plays the dramatic emphasis 
on the whole overshadows the religious. 
There is however another kind of play 
which also influences Christianity. The 
Religious Drama Society is achieving 
impressive, indeed invaluable results, 
in encouraging the writing of specifi- 
cally religious plays. There is no rivalry 
between the works called into being by 
the Religious Drama Society and such 
pieces of the commercial theatre as I 
have mentioned. 

The question does however arise 
whether the writer of a play deliberately 
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intended to increase faith can find any- 


thing useful to him in the handling of 


the commercial plays I have listed. In 
these plays such religious teaching as 
they contain is indirect. In The Living 
Room, for example, Mr. Greene does 


not tell us that the official exponents of 


the religion he believes in can help 
those in distress. In fact he shows one 


already convinced. The indirect sugges- 
tion is invariably more impressive and 
disturbing. I have read scores of 
articles in American newspapers mcre 
or less specifically maintaining that 
sooner or later Europe would be over- 
run from the East. But none of them 
gave me such a shiver as the remark of 
a Parisian art dealer (who had done 





NICHOLAS AMER and KENNETH 
at the Arts Theatre. Photograph by Lidbrook. 


such person apparently completely 
failing to give such help. But in this 
failure, a purely personal failure, there 


is implication that the religion itself 


would not fail, whatever the weaknesses 
of its preachers. Now this is altogether 
more subtle, and more effective, as 
propaganda, than would be any out- 
right assertion of the universal efficiency 
of any church, whether Mr. Greene’s 
or another’s. For outright assertions 
breed contradictions except among the 


ho 


GRIFFITH in “Crime and Punishment” 


very weil during the German Occupa- 
tion): “Croyez-vous que les Russes achée- 
teront de la peinture?”’ 

But, for this purpose, the principal 
thing about these plays is that they do 
not divide the world into good and bad, 
with all the good on the side of religion 


and all the bad against it. One’s chief 


objection to Christopher Hassall’s Out 
of the Whirlwind was the fact that its 
distinguished author was, if I may put 
it this way, so prejudiced against the 
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devil. It was obvious from the start that 
Mr. Hassall disliked his devil so much 
that he was doomed to fail from the 
beginning. The play therefore had no 
suspense; and it ended by creating a 
sort of perverse sympathy for the devil 
on the part of the audience. Now I do 
not mean that Greene, Green, Claudel, 
and Eliot compromise over what they 
believe to be the essentials of Chris- 
tianity. They know clearly enough 
what is right and what is wrong. But 
they perceive also that right and wrong 
are often mixed up in the same people, 
and that characters who seem to be on 
their side are sometimes worse than 
those against them. Julien Green’s 
priest, for example, is damned; the 
most urgently religious person in The 
Living Room is thoroughly unpleasant; 


Claudel’s man with a vocation has a 
heart like an icicle; and Eliot, whilst 
hinting in The Cocktail Party at the 
splendours of martyrdom, does not 
omit to make clear that a happy, 
worthy, and useful life can be lived 
without any religion at all. These 
authors do not make these admissions 
out of a desire to placate the opposition. 
They make them because of the in- 
tensity of their understanding and 
perception as dramatists. But the result 
is that they take the opposition success- 
fully in the flank where a frontal attack 
would be violently repulsed. In other 
words, the most effective religious play 
is one which says everything that can 
be said against its own thesis; getting 
in with its objections, that is, before 
the audience can do so. 


OFF-CENTRE 


By E. MARTIN BROWNE 


F you go along Broadway to look 

for the American theatre, you won’t 

find it. Three years ago the last 
theatre on Broadway, the old Empire, 
was demolished. It was at 40th Street, 
which is below Times Square, the focus 
of the “bright lights.” Those lights 
advertise not theatres but clothes or 
drinks, and a few super-cinemas com- 
pete with them in glitter. To find the 
theatres you must turn east or west 
into the cross-streets, which seem quite 
dim after the glare of Broadway; the 
light-sign of the house you are going to 
will identify it for you but will scarcely 
lure you inside. Theatre, you feel, is 
only a minor part of America’s Enter- 
tainment Industry. Round Piccadilly 
Circus theatres and cinemas make a 
fairly equal show, and Shaftesbury 
Avenue, with five theatres and a sixth 
overdue for restoration, is a_ real 
Theatre Street. The London Theatre 
is in the centre of things: in New York 
it is off-centre. 

This is true not only of the buildings, 


but in other respects as well. Theatre 


management in Britain is a_ stable 
business. Many firms and individual 
managers have a lifetime of solid 


experience behind them, and produce 
six, eight or ten plays a year in the 
West End besides tours. In a business 
so tricky and unpredictable this ex- 
perience is literally priceless. One sees 
in America how much precious talent 
and money is wasted by the mistakes 
of inexperience. Theatre managements 
come and gw, theatres change hands 
often, and most of the men in manage- 
ment do not devote their whole time 
to the theatre but combine it with 
other interests such as real estate. Only 
so, perhaps, can the huge costs of 
theatre production in New York be 
provided: but in the long run success 
depends more on management than on 
money. 

The theatre is off-centre in the 
actor’s life too. He cannot get a liveli- 
hood from the theatre alone, for it is 
too precarious. Until recently, he had 








to choose between theatre and Holly- 
wood, 3,000 miles apart. Now he can 
make up the necessary balance of his 
income in New York by means of 
television. Again the buildings sym- 
bolise the state of things: a TV show 
is in Radio City and TV companies 
have taken over a number of theatres. 
The actors’ way of organising them- 
selves has helped to relegate the theatre 
to an inferior position. In Britain, 
Actors’ Equity has with wise foresight 
brought into its orbit each one of the 
mechanical media—films, radio, TV 
and now even the ice show. In America, 
each has its own separate union, and 
American Equity is finding that the 
claims of its rivals tend to deplete its 
membership. Fighting for its life it 
becomes more restrictive, and so the 
field of the theatre is further narrowed. 

But we have been standing all this 
time in front of our “Broadway” 
theatre. When he gets inside, an 
Englishman finds a good many sur- 
prises. The house seems very shallow 
and broad—probably it has only one 
balcony. The fashionable tendency in 
the last few years has been to bring 
people as near to the stage as possible. 
The orchestra pit has vanished from 
most playhouses and the front row is 
so near that, as one actress said, you 
could spit into their laps. The stage 
also is broad and shallow: a pros- 
cenium opening of forty feet with a 
depth of about twenty is not un- 
common. While this makes for intimacy 
it is very difficult to avoid a production 
looking flat, unless your play allows of 
a divided stage. A current production, 
Tea and Sympathy, directed by Elia 
Kazan, achieves a brilliant effect with 
a divided set of which one half is only 
nine feet deep. 

The auditorium may be painted a 
very light colour with draperies to 
match. The mystery of the theatre 
seems to have quite disappeared. It is 
a place of cheerful relaxation. (What 
will happen if the play is serious? 
Perhaps it had better not be.) Some of 
the amenities of the English house are 


not allowed by law: no bars, no 
smoking except in outer foyers with 
fireproof floors to which everyone makes 
a mad rush in the interval and (what a 
blessing for the actors!) no tea-trays at 
matinées. 

Programmes are free, and this gives 
the Englishman a pleasant feeling of 
getting something for nothing. But this 
is an illusion. The ordinary stall, which 
is fifteen shillings in London, costs just 
double in New York—six dollars, which 
to the American (whose dollar buys 
him about five shillingsworth of goods) 
is thirty shillings. If you go in for one 
of the new “divan” seats, luxuriously 
upholstered, it will cost you seven- 
eighty. (It would have been cheaper to 
pay for your programme!) If you want 
to see a smash-hit less than months 
ahead, you will have to go to a ticket- 
broker who charges not a fixed com- 
mission as in London, but a scarcity 
price—ten dollars at least. The result 
is that the theatre audience consists 
more and more of business guests of 
New York firms entertained on ex- 
penses. This is not a healthy tendency. 
But all in all the price of seats is not 
excessive for the risks run and the 
costs incurred, and until the backstage 
unions and their allies co-operate in 
reducing them they must remain 
where they are. 

What sort of show will you find on 
the stage you are looking at? It’s a 
matter of chance, not of policy. No 
management in New York has a policy, 
nor does it sponsor a particular type 
of play. In existing circumstances, it is 
only possible for a manager to take as 
it comes any play he believes will be a 
success. It is a pity, for up to the war 
there were managements with policies 
—the Theatre Guild and the Group 
Theatre for instance. Then there were 
also a good many American dramatists 
of the first class whereas now there are 
only a very few. The Playwrights’ 


Company, formed a few years ago, was | 
an attempt to foster new ones, but its | 
discoveries are not numerous. We com- | 


plain over here of a dearth of new 

















“THE REMARKABLE 
Burgess Meredith plays the name-part, and is seen here with one of the two families which he 
has reared in different cities. A member of the other family is seen looking on. Alan Schneider, 
who was on the staff of the British Drama League’s 1952 Summer School, directed the play. 
Photograph by John Erwin. 
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dramatists: it is just as great over there. 

Of actors too there is a dearth, 
though not numerically of course. 
(Equity’s unemployment figures are 
astronomical.) But of young actors 
with a good range and command of 
their job, there is a severe shortage. 
The reason is not far to seek; there is 
practically no professional theatre out- 
side Broadway. Sitting in your New 
York ‘“‘orchestra seat,’’ you will learn 
to thank God for the Repertory 
Theatres of Britain. How can a young 
actor learn his job without them? In 
America, when he comes out of drama 
school where is he to go? There are a 
very few struggling “reps.”; there is 
“summer stock’”’ where he may be 
lucky enough to become for a few 
weeks “‘support’’ to the series of Broad- 
way stars who repeat each week their 
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well-worn performances of old successes. 
And that is all. To eat he must go either 
to Hollywood or to T.V. and never 
meet an audience. Facing audience 
after audience in play after play— 
that, and that alone, can establish an 
actor. It is not Shaftesbury Avenue that 
makes our standard of acting so high 
to-day, it is the “reps.” Every American 
actor knows that his country’s theatre 
is sick for lack of them. Sick, but not 
dead—oh, far from dead! The love of 
the theatre is much too deep in America 
for that. One might rather say the 
American theatre is being reborn. The 
new baby is not on Broadway, nor on 
the road where only one theatre is 
intermittently open in a city of a 
million people. ‘“Off-Broadway” experi- 
ments are far more difficult in America 
than here, but they happen. Good 








Arena Stage work goes on in places as 
far apart as Washington and Dallas, 
Texas. The Universities and Colleges, 
some of them, are contributing new 
work to the theatre and what is more 
important they are creating an in- 
formed and importunate audience. As 
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which precipitates the comic crisis of the play. 


that audience becomes more and more 
vocal, the theatre will find means to 
supply its demands. 

The University theatre departments 
are providing also, by degrees, that 
knowledge of tradition on which good 
new art must be based. Tradition is 
blessedly alive for us not only at the 
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Martha Scott discusses with Una Merkel her engagement to marry a minister, 


Old Vic and Stratford but all over the 
country—take Birmingham’s Henry V1, 
for instance, or the nation-wide success 
of Gielgud’s Wilde or Clements’s 
Farquhar. America cannot and will not 
follow or adapt European traditions, 
but out of their riches she can find the 
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material with which to build a tradition 
of her own. If Stanislavsky is regarded 
almost absurdly as an idol now, what 
matter? His teaching, with that of 
many others, must be absorbed into 
the system of the American theatre: 
they provide the necessary inspiration 
for its maturing. 
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TATE WILKINSON OF YORK 


By MARGARET JOWETT 


URING the latter part of the 

eighteenth century the theatres 

of York and Hull were under 
the control of perhaps the most remark- 
able manager working outside London, 
‘Tate Wilkinson. He maintained a stock 
company comparable with a first-class 
modern repertory group, recognised 
the abilities of Sarah Siddons, John 
Kemble and Dorothy Jordan before 
they were famous, and left behind him 
memoirs which are full of information 
about all the principal figures of the 
English stage during his lifetime. 

Wilkinson, born in 1739, was 
educated at Harrow, and altogether 
had a more respectable background 
than was usual in the eighteenth 
century theatre, but his father, who 
was His Majesty’s Chaplain to the 
Savoy and Chaplain to the Prince of 
Wales, offended against Lord Hard- 
wicke’s marriage act. Dr. Wilkinson 
died or committed suicide, whilst 
awaiting transportation, and his penni- 
less son refused the offers of friends to 
provide him with a commission and set 
out to support himself and his mother 
on the stage. 

He had a great talent for mimicry 
and could catch the manner of any 
London actor or actress and sustain a 
whole part in that style with just 
enough difference for burlesque. After 
some months of near destitution, it was 
by his imitations that he began to make 
a reputation for himself in Dublin and 
London. During the next few years he 
was much involved with an _ even 
ereater mimic, Samuel Foote, and 
with Garrick. Sometimes they were all 
working together, sometimes in an- 
tagonism, though Garrick liked to 
have them both under contract when 
he could, if only to prevent their 
parodying him elsewhere. 

Then Wilkinson decided to leave the 
London theatres for the chief pro- 
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vincial ones, where he played leading 
parts in main plays and gave his 
imitations in the farces which followed 
them. During these years he became 
moderately prosperous and in this way 
he first came to York for six nights in 
1763. The manager there, Mr. Baker, 
already knew him and was attached to 
the young actor. On Tate’s fourth visit 
in 1766 there was a meeting of the 
leading citizens, after which they 
approached Wilkinson to see whether 
he would take over the management 
of the theatre which, although newly 
built, was said to be declining ‘‘with 
dirty scenes, dirty clothes, all dark and 
dismal.’’ Mr. Baker, who was very old, 
was persuaded by a Mr. Tasker to give 
up much of the management to young 
Wilkinson. Then Tasker and Wilkinson 
settled the whole affair during a half 
hour’s walk in the Minster! 

Wilkinson admits that he was eager 
to be a manager. During the next year 
or two he lent the theatre £1,400 for 
the privilege, and he began to make it 
what he wished it to be, one of the 
leading theatres in the provinces. To 
do this, and to stabilise its position, he 
spent another £500 on getting patents 
by Act of Parliament, so that for twenty- 
one years the theatres of York and Hull 
would be licensed for the presentation 
of any type of entertainment. Without 
such patents a theatre could easily be 
closed or a company of actors driven 
from a town. 

Until the death of Mr. Baker four 
years later, Tate Wilkinson could not 
do entirely as he pleased, particularly 
over the introduction of reforms which 
would give his actors a higher standing. 
It was the custom in York over benefit 
performances for the actor taking the 
benefit to go from house to house 
distributing bills and asking for support. 
After the performance he had to appear 
on the stage with his whole family and 








humbly thank the audience for their 
attendance. Wilkinson was not ac- 
customed to so much servility, and as 
soon as he had the authority to do it 
he ended these practices. Surprisingly, 
it was the actors who resented his 
reforms; they moaned that “‘the quality 
would not come,” but his attitude 
raised the prestige of his theatre and 
the county families gave it more 
patronage rather than less. 

It has been said that Tate Wilkinson 
forced his company to walk from town 
town on the circuit, as_ strollers 
habitually did. This would have been 
quite contrary to his intention of giving 
his actors consequence, and it does not 
seem to be true. On a Sheffield playbill 
in 1782 patronage is solicited because 


to 


“Mr. Wilkinson has the Expences of 


the whole Company to pay from 
Doncaster to Sheffield, and back again, 
it being a journey out of the usual 
rotation.”” This suggests that members 
of the company travelled at their own 
expense between towns within the usual 
circuit, and that the management paid 
the expenses of unusual journeys. It 
also fits with the account of Charles 
Mathews, a comedian who was with 
Wilkinson later. He says:- 

In the course of the year certain removes 
occurred, such as a nine-mile journey from 
Pomfret to Wakefield, which many of the 
actors would walk, if the weather permitted, 
in summer. Tate, on such occasions, pre- 
ceded them in his carriage, and on their 
arrival at a certain point of the road he 
would invite them to an excellent dinner, 
which he had ordered ready for their 
refreshment; and towards the whole of the 
performers, from the highest to the lowest, 
on these occasions, in manners and conduct, 
he would be a Chesterfield in all he said 
and did. 

Tate Wilkinson was thirty-one when 
he took over complete control of the 
company, and until his death thirty- 
three years later there were no major 
changes in its administration. Although 
called the York Company it frequently 
played elsewhere, but it was in York 
from January to May while the county 
families occupied their town houses. 

In summer it was difficult to fill the 
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ill-ventilated theatres, and Wilkinson 
took his company wherever it might 
manage to pay expenses—Leeds, 
Sheffield, Doncaster, Pontefract, Hali- 
fax, even up to Edinburgh and New- 
castle. They returned to York in 
August for the Assize and Race Weeks, 
and then had a season in Hull from 
October or November until January 
Ordinarily the theatre was open on three 
and sometimes four, nights of the week 
During Race and Assize Weeks the 
company played nightly, and although 
double salaries were paid to the actors 
then, these were the only weeks when 
Wilkinson really made much money. 
In the York Library are three of his 
account books, most beautifully kept, 
which fully reveal the day to day 
running of a_ substantial company. 
In one of them is a list of fines. 
Mr. Simpson was forfeited his Week's 
salary for refusing to play a small part. 
Mrs. Bailey forfeited her Week’s salary 
for refusing to Dance, in Love in a Village. 
Then at the beginning of each season 
the company is listed with the weekly 
salaries paid. Mrs. Jordan said that he 
was the most honourable manager 
outside London in point of bargains, 
and Mathews that he was the most 
generous manager in the world, but 
that nevertheless salaries in provincial 
theatres could only be small. The 
highest salary ever paid was £1 11s. 6d. 
On the 7th January, | 782, there were 
fifteen actors and nine actresses, ten 
other people being regularly employed. 
There are detailed records of every- 
thing received and paid out. Two men 
in a cow get a shilling, a monkey costs 
another, Bayldon gets 2s. 8d. for 
whistling, and liquor for the musicians 
costs 5s. It costs very little to clean the 
theatre, and a great deal to light it, 
though some of that outlay is recovered 
when actors buy the candle ends. 
Mr. Cummins pays 10s. for thirty of 
them. A black silk coat and waistcoat 
seem reasonable at 15s. but it costs 
£5 3s. 9d. to carry properties from 
Doncaster to Sheffield. 


Each of the actors had two benefit 
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performances a year, when most could 
expect to receive from £15 to £30 for 
each. A few would get between £30 
and £40, and playbills show that 
Wilkinson was very generous about 
granting a second night to an actor 
whose benefit failed. 

Something of his gift for mimicry 
seems to be in his writing; by keen 
observation of detail he swiftly caught 


plays. If he watched them at all it was 
from the gallery, and if any actor 
offended him he might there instigate 
the cry of “Hiss him!’ Once he was 
almost thrown out of his own theatre 
by angry spectators who did_ not 
recognise him. Yet his actors wrote of 
him with a warmth which could only 
come from affection, 

He lived well in York until in 1788 





TATE WILKINSON from a portrait in The City of York Art Gallery. 


a character or situation. He did not 
like Garrick, and lets us see him “‘loll 
with a lord,” or walk the streets with 
empty pockets so that he can only 
lament his inability to give to a 
distressed supplicant. Yet although 
“Mr. Garrick was an actor on the stage 
of life,’ Wilkinson was too honest and 
revered fine acting too much not to add 
that ‘‘on the stage itself he was not the 
actor, but life’s exact mirror he held to 
public view.” 

Wilkinson was very jealous of his 
position of manager and arbitrary in 
his decisions over the presentation of 
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he broke his leg by falling after 
spending an evening “full of mirth, 
full of glee, and good cheer” with the 
Lord Mayor. He never again acted 
regularly. During his convalescence he 
wrote his first book of memoirs. “If I 
had held my PEN but half as well as 
I have held my BOTTLE—what a 
charming hand I should have wrote by 
this time”’ is the inscription at the front. 

His health was not good at the end 
of his life. Mathews wrote hoping for 
his recovery, but Tate replied ‘‘Do not 
hope it; it is unkind to wish me to live 
in pain, and unable to feel enjoyment. 








No, my children, I do not wish to live. 
I should like to stay over the August 
Race Week tosee my old friend Fawcett, 
and hear how the audience receive 
their former favourite, and then I shall 


becontenttodie.”’ Soonafter theRaceshe 
died in York. It was characteristic that 
he had directed that the theatre shouid 
not be closed because of the hardship 
it would cause to his actors. 


WHICH IS THE OPPOSITE OF PROSE ? 


By A. L. PATTISSON 


HAT is the opposite of verse? 

Prose. What is the opposite of 

poetry? Prose. Does this make 
poetry and verse synonymous? Let us 
consider. 

Each fresh work presented to us by 
a theatre poet of our day raises a babel 
of dispute. Discussion group, critic, 
apologist, journalist, lecturer, man in 
the queue, all fall to asking or expound- 
ing exactly why verse (or poetry) is a 
better medium for the playwright than 
prose; or alternatively, exactly why 
prose would have been as good a 
medium as poetry (or verse). 

Now the curious thing about most 
of this discussion is that in it the words 
“verse” and “poetry” appear to be 
completely interchangeable. ““Why does 
he have to write it in verse?’’ someone 
will demand. “Surely a chap can ask 
for his gin just as well in prose?” To 
which, as likely as not, some know- 
ledgeable fellow will reply, “Because 
the language of verse is so much more 
concise. Poetry can speak on two or 
three levels at once—factual, spiritual, 
emotional and so on, and so on.” This 
usually silences the diffident questioner 
who knows he isn’t much good at 
chopping this kind of logic; yet how 
easily he might have turned the tables 
on the knowledgeable fellow had he 
simply asked “Why did you suddenly 
shift the ground of discussion by speak- 
ing in one sentence of ‘ verse’ and in 
the next of ‘ poetry,’ as though the 
two words referred to one and _ the 
same thing?” 

The poets themselves have contri- 
buted to the confusion by tending to 


write of “poetry in the theatre”’ and of 
“verse in the theatre” as though these 
were inseparable. It is high time they 
were made separate, even if in the end 
they may have to be stuck together 
again. 

Poetry, we have been told, carries 
overtones and undertones of meaning 
above and below its plain grammatical 
sense; poetry is a sort of transcendental 
pun; it is language in depth, language 
at its most intense; which makes it 
peculiarly fitted for drama, which is 
life at its most intense. 

Let me illustrate from Venus Observed. 
A duke plans a second marriage with 
one of his three former mistresses, but 
leaves his son to choose which lady, 
and indicate his choice by presenting 
her with an apple. The moment comes. 
The son says:- 

I'd like it, 

Father, if Mrs. Dill would have this apple. 
She unsuspecting answers :— 

I'd like it, too; though it’s prettier on 
the tree. 

On the surface level, fruit has been 
offered and accepted with the casual 
observation that apples look prettier 
growing than after plucking; yet to us 
in the audience has also been conveyed 
the notion that bodily love has likewise 
been found prettier before than after 
the having. The Garden of Eden, the 
Judgment of Paris, Juno the fruitful 
mother goddess, all, though unacknow- 
ledged, are insinuated into our minds 
by this little exchange. Yet not a word 
out of character has been spoken either 
by the well-bred young man or the 
kindly, homely woman. 

Poetry then has to do with meaning. 
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Verse on the other hand has nothing 
to do with meaning; we sometimes 
speak of nonsense verse. Verse is mani- 
pulation of language to make a pattern 
of sound, a rhythmical pattern called 
metre, combined with patterns called 
rhyme, alliteration, assonance, which 
are made from the consonant and 
vowel sounds out of which language is 
constructed. Verse might be called the 


melody of language, poetry its 
orchestration. 

From this it will be seen that 
reference to intensity of language, 


layers of meaning, while explaining the 
value of poetry in the theatre, in no 
way explains the value of verse. The 
dialogue of Tchekov carries its over- 
tones and undertones, but Tchekov 
does not write in verse; which brings 
us to the difficult subject of poetic 
prose. I do not propose to deal with 
this except to point out that Tchekov 
did not write in English; that O’Casey 
and Synge, two other alleged exponents 
of poetic prose, are both Irish; that, in 
fact, 1 cannot recall the name of any 
English claimant to the title of poetic- 
prose dramatist. ‘There may well be 
significance in this. 

We English are known for our love 
of understatement, for saying far less 
than we mean. We recoil in horror 
from what we call ‘“‘high-falutin’ talk.”’ 
How should the normal speech of such 
a people be capable of layers of mean- 
ing? In order to convey the heights and 
depths of experience of a nation of 
understaters a new idiom, a new turn 
of speech has to be fashioned; some- 
thing quite other than the dialogue of 
day to day. 

Here at once comes trouble. Since 
the dramatist is making English men 
and women say the kind of thing that 
English men and women are not accus- 
tomed to say, the actor will find himself 
without examples of such speech in the 
life around him on which to model his 
phrasing and manner of delivery. He 
will complain he has been given what 
he calls “‘literary dialogue,” will declare 
it to be unspeakable, and proceed to 
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deliver it in such a manner as to make 
it unacceptable to his audience. Verse 
is the poet’s way of overcoming this. 

Mr. Fry writing of his famous sliced 
prose says that “‘those who speak it may 
occasionally find it helpful.’’ Mr. Eliot, 
more concerned with the unperceived 
operation of verse on the hearer, sug- 
gests that its rhythms working through 
the more prosaic passages prepare the 
ear for moments of poetic intensity. 
Both suggestions are true as far as they 
go; both need amplification. 

To the eye, verse is distinguishable 
from prose by the way it is placed on 
the page: besides being cut up into 
sentences, it is cut up into lines. To a 
reader, unless he puts up a stiff and 
conscious resistance, the split second it 
takes his eye to flick from the end of 
one line to the beginning of the next 
will become an additional form of 
punctuation, a sort of sub-comma. 
Now the poet who understands his 
craft is going to take advantage of this 
and manipulate his dialogue so that 
what may be termed the dramatic 
punctuation, as opposed to the gram- 
matical punctuation, falls at the ends 
of the lines. 

I'd like it, 

Father, if Mrs. Dill would have this apple. 
Write this as prose and you get, “I'd 
like it, Father, if Mrs. Dill would have 
this apple.’’ In the verse version the 
word “father” is much more heavily 
pointed, seeming to say ‘Father! are 
you attending?” In the prose version 
this additional effect goes for nothing. 
Another way to point particular words 
is to use assonance or alliteration. “‘if 
Mrs. Dill would have this apple.’’ Here 
the repetition of the vowel sound in 
“have” and “apple” surely gives both 
words additional prominence. 

By far the most noteworthy of verse 
effects, however, is rhythm. Speech is 
dependent on breath; healthy breath- 
ing is rhythmical. This is immensely 
important both to actor and audience. 
It means that an actor will find lines 
rhythmically phrased easy to speak, 
and it means that a theatre audience, 








like a musical audience, can be drawn 
into sympathy with rhythms uttered 
from the stage, and find itself falling, 
relaxed, into healthy, even breathing 
—into a state of well-being in fact— 
however vexed and strained it may have 
been by the day’s work just left behind. 

The poet’s job is made easier by the 
fact that the need to draw breath 
governs the normal phrasing of every 
day. He can therefore set a rhythm 
going in perfectly familiar idiom, for 
whose manner of delivery ample pre- 
cedent exists in the life around us; and 
then, his metre once firmly established, 
working in it he can lead actor and 
audience, degree by degree, away from 
the familiar into the unfamiliar, until 
they are able to accept as natural an 
eloquence and lucidity quite beyond 
the usual range of twentieth-century, 
tongue-tied English men and women. 

Examine the first act of The Cocktail 
Party and note with what skill, even 
cunning, such a_ process has _ been 
carried out. At curtain-rise we plunge 
into a painfully unsuccessful party, 
where well-bred guests, to cover up an 
awkward situation, are valiantly 
struggling to keep the ball of vapid 
party-talk rolling. Their highly man- 
nered, over-emphatic speech, helped in 
the second line by a couple of italicised 
words, starts to hammer a metre into 
our heads. The number of syllables per 
line may vary considerably, but three 
heavy stresses are persistently there, and 
soon the omission or increase of one 
would cause us as much disquiet as a 
sudden irregularity of our heartbeat. 
As we settle to the rhythm the over- 
emphasis becomes unnecessary and the 
affectation of the party manners is 
allowed to give way a little to un- 
obtrusive sincerity, still couched in the 
most everyday terms. 

I know you think I’m a silly old woman 

But I’m really very serious. Lavinia takes 

me seriously. 
I believe that’s the reason why she went 
away— 

The party breaks up, leaving the 

uneasy host alone with a man, at first 











laconic in the extreme, who almost 
immediately has taken charge of the 
conversation (and three-stress metre) 
employing turns of speech we usua'ly 
associate with a doctor in charge of a 
case. A new dimension has been given 
to the dialogue; the stranger, we per- 
ceive, is not merely an unidentified 
guest, he is also a physician; perhaps a 
priest as well, or a supernatural power; 
the voice of God even? The _ host 
attempts a protest at his guest’s seem- 
ingly unwarranted assumption of this 
strangely authoritative bedside manner. 
He gets the reply: 
_ All you wanted was the luxury 

Of an intimate disclosure to a stranger. 

Let me, therefore, remain the stranger. 

3ut let me tell you, that to approach the 

stranger 

Is to invite the unexpected, release a new 

force, 

Or let the genie out of the bottle. 

One force released at this moment, 
and not again throughout the play 
securely corked back into its bottle, is 
the force of poetry. 

Mr. Eliot thinks of poetic drama as 
a social creation. He regards his own 
and contemporary work as that of the 
first generation only, and declares his 
greatest hope is to lay foundations on 
which others may build. Should this 
hope be fulfilled it is conceivable, | 
suppose, that some remote descendants 
of the present reticent English may 
grow up so familiar with the rich 
expressive language the dramatists have 
forged that daily, in their homes and 
going about their work, their tongues 
may habitually wag in poetic prose. 
Should that unlikely time ever come, 
theatre poets will then presumably be 
able to dispense with verse as an aid 
to the proper delivery and reception of 
their poetry. In the meanwhile, with 
communication between man and man 
still so pitifully fumbling, with the 
avoidance of tragic misunderstanding 
by the timely formulation of an 
adequate phrase still in itself a small 
Pentecost, the poets would seem to be 
right to regard verse in our theatre as 
a necessary adjunct to poetry. 
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Theatre Bookshelf 


A New Shakespeare 

William Shakespeare: The Com- 
plete Works, Ed. C. 7. Sisson. Odhams. 
25s. Shakespeare Survey, No. 7, Ed. 
Allardyce Nicoll. C.U.P. 18s. The Poetry 
of Shakespeare’s Plays, by F. E. 
Halliday. G. Duckworth. 15s. Old Vic 
Prefaces, by Hugh Hunt. Routledge. 16s. 
Shakespeare and the Classroom. 
Ed. A. K. Hudson. Heinemann. 8s. 64. 
Shakespearian Emendations and 
Discoveries, by Howard Parsons. Ettrick. 
10s. 6d. 

The new one-volume_ edition of 
Shakespeare’s Works edited by Pro- 
fessor Sisson is a most attractive book, 
which should be a boon alike to the 
actor, the reader, and the library. 
Printed in double columns in clear 
print, it is easy on the eye and not too 
voluminous, though it contains many 
useful extras. Among these is the play 
of Sir Thomas More hitherto only avail- 
able in the Shakespeare Apocrypha, a 
composite work, some pages of which, 
now in the British Museum, are believed 
to be in Shakespeare’s handwriting. 
There is a short biographical essay 
together with useful introductory notes 
on the plays, on the text, on editors 
and editions, on the theatre and the 


, actors, on Shakespeare’s language and 


) matter 


on music and masque. The preliminary 
to the First Folio is also re- 
printed. But all these are but adjuncts. 
For what do we seek in a new 
edition of Shakespeare? First of all, a 
text. as uncorrupted and _ critically 
perfect as modern scholarship can 
make it. Secondly, an edition presented 


,so that it will be intelligible when 


spoken and not only when read, so that 
Shakespeare’s lines may live, ‘‘Where 
breath most breathes, even in the 
mouths of men.” 

From these two points of view, the 
edition deserves the highest praise. 
“In the emendation of the text,’’ writes 
the editor in his preface, “proper 
respect has been paid to the original 
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texts . . . Some readings, once thought 
to be corrupt, are now seen to be 
intelligible on fuller understanding, and 
are retained.”’ This fuller understanding 
is due to the study of the Quartos 
and early editions, of Elizabethan spel- 
ling, punctuation and _ handwriting 
which has been going forward with 
such fruitful results since the turn of 
the century. While no sensational 
changes have been made, it is fascinat- 
ing to find how many obscurities have 
been elucidated thanks to new and 
better readings. Professor Sisson pays 
tribute to Pollard, Greg and McKerrow 
who laid the foundations of biblio- 
graphical scholarship in relation to 
Shakespeare, and made this edition 
possible, an acting edition as well as a 
reader’s, for the punctuation follows 
the rhythms of spoken speech, making 
it easier to understand and to enjoy. 
An index of characters and a glossary 
—full of surprising discoveries—com- 
pletes the work. 

Shakespeare Survey No. 7 is full of 
interest as expected and has an impor- 
tant article by Mario Praz on Shakes- 
speare’s Italy which should not be 
missed, showing the poet’s local know- 
ledge of Verona, Padua, Mantua and 
Milan. Was he ever in Italy? The 
author thinks not, though he may have 
been acquainted with Italian Renais- 
sance verse. The explanation rather 
lies in the presence of John Florio in 
Southampton’s household; Florio who 
was a teacher of French and Italian 
and ready to supply all sorts of first- 
hand information on Italy to the poet. 

Professor Halliday’s delightful book 
The Poetry of Shakespeare’s Plays is a 
labour of love and was, he tells us, six 
years a-growing and twice re-written 
before he was ready to print it. 
‘“‘Mountainous and amorphous”’ in its 
earlier state it is now a slim book with 
the distilled wisdom of a lifetime of 
thought and pleasure in Shakespeare’s 
poetry. The biographical material is 








linked to the poetry and takes us easily 
from the early plays to the last lovely 
Romances. His comments on_ that 
strangely odd play All’s Well that Ends 
Well are particularly rewarding. 
Unlike this book, which is of per- 
manent value, Mr. Hunt’s Old Vic 
Prefaces is only of temporary interest. 
What a comment on our exhibitionist 
age is this ephemeral book on seven 
not-very-good productions, with a few 
photographs thrown in for good 
measure! The prefaces were written for 
the guidance of the Old Vic Company 
before they started work on the pro- 
ductions, and being merely producer’s 
notes should never have reached the 


dignity of print. The postscripts are of 


more interest, for they deal with actual 
points of production and are neither 
didactic nor arrogant. 

Shakespeare and the Classroom is a very 
different affair. Here is humility indeed, 
the humility of the teacher who wishes 


to inspire his class with a real love of 


Shakespeare and has discovered that to 
achieve this the plays should be acted 
by the class and not just read as a task. 
This is an exciting little book and Mr. 
Bernard Miles has given it his blessing 
in a foreword. 

In Shakespearian Emendations and Dis- 
coveries Mr. Parsons has decided that 
he knows better than all the professors. 
Good luck to him, he is entitled to his 
opinions, but he is more convincing on 
hubla khan than on Shakespeare. 

JANET LEEPER 


Yeats and the Rest 
The Irish Dramatic Movement, /) 
Una Ellis-Fermor. Methuen. 18s. 

To the Irish writer, particularly to 
the Irish playwright, the history and 
tradition of the dramatic movement 
which began at the turn of the century 
is part of his education. Frequently 
this education is quite unconscious; he 
reads, enquires, learns, and thus be- 
comes, again unconsciously, part of the 
tradition from which he springs. The 
autobiographies of Yeats, Lady 
Gregory’s works, Malone’s The Irish 
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Theatre are all out of print, so tha: th 
neophyte must in general do his rez din 
in the National Library, that cracle 
Irish literature. Too long out of prip 
also was The Irish Dramatic Movement b 
Una_ Ellis-Fermor, which has aoy 
happily, been re-issued in a handsom 
format at a not unreasonable price. 

Calmly and judicially she examine 
the growth of the dramatic moveme! 
from the first hesitant suggestions ( 
Yeats in the *90’s, through the embar. 
rassing co-operation of George Moor 
to the entrance of Lady Gregory, wh 
was the most unexpected dramatist 
them all. It is a curious and inspirin 
story told in clear, racy prose, thoug! 
the author has an irritating trick « 
referring to ‘“‘amusing”’ incidents, an 
ther, leaving the reader dangling wit! 
a footnote reference to an out-of-prini 
work. 

Few literary movements have bee 
so well-documented as this. We haw 
the letters and journals of Lad 
Gregory, the many accounts by Yeats 
the charming, if unreliable, reports ) 
Moore, as well as numberless autobic- 
graphical references, and the vast, un 
digested diary of Joseph Holloway| 
now in the National Library. Thoug!} 
they may contradict each other 1 
detail the general picture in all of then} 
is the same, and the figures of Yeats 
Lady Gregory and Synge emerg 
clearly against the Morris wallpaper. 

There was something pre-Raphaelit’ 
in the passion for collaboration whic 
urged such unlikely companions 2 
Yeats and Moore, Lady Gregory an 
Douglas Hyde, Edward Martyn an 
Moore to intertwine their frequent) 
unwilling handwriting on one page 
Neither Yeats nor Moore ever recovere 
from their unsuccessful assault 01 
Diarmuid and Grania, and Martyn wa 
somewhat less than pleased whe 
Moore turned his Tale of a Town int 
a superior play called The Bending | 
the Bough. Diarmuid and Grania whic! 
was lost for many years was unfortu 
nately found in 1946 and in 1951 wa 
published in the Dublin Magazine. 
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tht As always Yeats emerges as the 
ding biggest man of the movement. Synge 
lefwas a better dramatist and had a 
ring better command of stage language; 
ith} O’Casey had the ear and heart of left- 
101) bank Dublin, and Lady Gregory by 
om helping everybody learned more craft 
e. |} than most. But Yeats was the theatre. 
ine} He was father, son and the holy spirit 
nen} which inspired it during his lifetime. 
s o) When he died his kind of Abbey died, 
bar} and the pre-O’Casey type of play 
oor became standard—what I might call 
wh{ the Will Play. I have seldom seen 
st cf one of these kitchen dramas in which 
rin there was not at least one will, which 
mugi} resulted in either comedy or tragedy, 
k of frequently in both since an Abbey 
ant} audience will often laugh through what 
with| the author intended as tragedy. 

winy This is an interesting, useful and 
readable book, equally suited to the 
eel} bedside table or the reference shelf. 
1a\'| DonaGH MaAcDOoNAGH 
iad 
eats 


sh 





U.S. University Presses 
This Music Crept by Me upon the 
Waters, by Archibald MacLeish. Har- 
vard University Press. (Cumberlege. 12s.) 
| “Modernism” in Modern Drama, 
by Joseph Wood Krutch. Cornell University 
Press. (Cumberlege. 18s.) The Theatre 
of André Gide, by James C. McLaren. 
johns Hopkins Press. (Cumberlege. 24s.) 
al The Haunted Heroes of Eugene 
fix) O'Neill, 6» Edwin A. Engel. Harvard 
a. : wes ca 
hicit University Press (Cumberlege. 38s.) Box, 
Pit and Gallery, by James 7. Lynch. 
oa California Univ. Press. (C.U.P. 37s. 6d.) 
ant These books, all coming to us from 
nth; America, testify to the vitality of 
age} theatrical scholarship in the United 
ere\States. Yet I doubt if the scholarship 
of} would be so alive if the American 
waj Universities had not the resources and 
vhei the intelligence to give it the benefit of 
int] print. Such special themes would hardly 
tempt the commercial publisher; for a 
hic} hundred people who enjoy going to the 
yrtujtheatre, there is not one who enjoys 
wajteading about it. Yet we cannot really 
{understand the trends of the contem- 
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porary stage unless we know a little of 
their sources. 

Mr. MacLeish is a talented poet and 
some years ago in his play for radio, 
The Fall of a City, he gave promise of 
becoming a poetic dramatist. But 
neither the American stage nor the 
American radio have done much to 
encourage that promise. In an interest- 
ing preface he looks wistfully, as well 
he might, to the B.B.C. and complains 
that only in the smaller, local, semi- 
amateur and more or less experimental 
theatres in America can poetic drama 
get a proper hearing. He might have 
added that in these circumstances its 
presentation will probably leave much 
to be desired. Furthermore, just at the 
moment when sound radio was begin- 
ning to teach people to use their 
imaginations, television arrived and 
told them to believe nothing but their 
eyes. In this context Mr. MacLeish is 
right to describe vision as “‘pedantic.”’ 
This Music Crept by Me upon the Waters is 
not much more than a skilful piece of 
atmospherics, rather lacking in that 
quality of “bidding” which Gerard 
Manley Hopkins defined as necessary 
to poetic drama. In some remarks on 
Mr. Eliot the author wonders whether 
the prosodic price paid for the success 
of The Cocktail Party was too high. His 
own prosody, though it is supple 
enough, does not quite provide the 
answer to a question which Mr. 
MacLeish is not alone in asking. 

Mr. Krutch’s lectures compose an 
admirable survey of modern drama as 
an expression of modern thought. In it 
he sees the classical idea of man ques- 
tioned by Ibsen, destroyed by Strind- 
berg (who was a Swede, not a Dane), 
teased by Pirandello, and interminably 
discussed by Shaw. He discerns some 
evidence of rehabilitation by O’Neill 
and Synge; although Synge’s poetic 
vision, which could still make room for 
irony, was contradicted by the comic 
realism of the first O’Casey and the 
dogmatic materialism of the second. 
The evidence is stronger in the plays 
of T. S. Eliot, who is the one important 
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absentee from Mr. Krutch’s interesting 
discussion. This raises, once again, the 
chief problem of modern literature. If 
man is deprived of his relation to an 
absolute, does it matter very much 
what happens to him? If he is deprived 
of free-will, does it matter how he 
behaves? These questions cut to the 
root of drama. Mr. Krutch abstains 
from dramatic criticism as such, but he 
seems a little insensitive to the sheer 
dramatic rhythm of Chekov’s plays. 
The point about Chekov is not that 
nothing happens, but that the tiniest 
ripple of thought or emotion, often 
repeated for the twentieth time, has a 
sudden extraordinary significance. 

Mr. McLaren gives an account, 
rather than a criticism, of André Gide’s 
evolution as a dramatist. It is a clear 
and accurate account, showing how all 
Gide’s plays dramatised, rather coldly, 
the dialectic of his strange psychology. 
They represent an effort, sometimes 
heroic, to escape from the inhibitions 
of a Puritan upbringing and to achieve 
what Gide imagined to be a Greek 
equilibrium. But they are not, remotely, 
good plays. Gide only really enjoyed 
talking to himself; to be a dramatist 
you must enjoy talking to other people. 
Mr. McLaren does not see, or at any 
rate does not discuss, this failure. It 
would be instructive if he, or some 
other critic, would analyse it. 

Mr. Engel gives to Eugene O’Neill a 
very full and in many respects a subtle 
consideration. The impression emerges 
that O’Neill’s influence was a triumph 
of passion rather than of art, of experi- 
ment rather than of integration. Here, 
the Irish ancestry counted for a great 
deal; beyond the undigested intellec- 
tualism of the longer plays was a 
pathetic and frustrated primitive whom 
life had torn away from his moorings. 
Mr. Engel has more space to deploy his 
arguments than Mr. Krutch, and his 
discussion is never summary; but 
his plodding prose wearies us as much 
as it apparently wearies him. 

Mr. Lynch has made a really valu- 
able contribution to social history with 





his study of the eighteenth-cen:un 
London theatre. He reminds us, with 
many forcible and picturesque illustra. 
tions, of how impossible it is to under. 
stand the drama without understanding 
the social and political condition 
which produce it. Johnson’s momen 
was a high one for players and a lov 
one for plays. The separation betweer| 
literature and the stage was hardening) 
after the death of Sheridan, into 4| 
nearly permanent divorce. 
ROBERT SPEAIGHT 


The Young Idea 
Child Drama, by Peter Slade. Universit 
of London Press. 30s. 

This book is an impressive testimon; 
to a high ideal. It represents a supreme 
statement of protest against the miser. 
able little productions of one-act play, 
in the Junior School that make mock 
educationally and artistically, of the 
drama. Yet the book is far more than 
a protest. Denigration is not a part oi 
Mr. Slade’s mental equipment. Wit! 
all the faith and conviction of a: 
evangelist the author argues his theme) 
which is that the drama of children 
might be, and often is, a thing trul 
done, the child’s faithful expression o 
his imagination and not the charade 
like aping of tricks and forms of speech 
and behaviour copied, with more or les 
proficiency, from adults. 

Yet Mr. Slade goes a good deal 
farther than this. “Drama can lent) 
itself to the aims of the school to 3! 
greater degree than any other activity 
. . » Through drama, the child can be 
introduced to the richest material in' 
literature, history and human ex. 
perience throughout the world . . . it! 
can stimulate in the child, as few other 
media will, creative speaking, creative 
writing of literature, rhythm ané 
music.” (The syntactical uncertainty i 
typical of much of the writing.) 

Now Mr. Slade has clearly not 
advanced these claims for fun, in 2 
spirit of devilry, to taunt. He believes 
them. He repeats them continually 
and he shows with never-faltering zest 
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for example and instruction how they 
may be achieved. Assurance, of all 
qualities, is not lacking from this book. 
But I wish from my heart that Mr. 
Slade had been more considerate to the 
unbelievers, or (for they are always a 
greater problem) to the half-believers. 
Mr. Slade has taken as his province 
not merely the drama of children but 
the whole of their young life, their 
gurgling, slobbering, banging, their 
knocking down and their building up, 
their playing in the gutter and their 
gangsterism, to advance the cause of 
child drama (sorry, Child Drama) and 
substantiate his formidable claims for 
it. But his passion for his subject seems 
continually to have bedevilled his judg- 
ment, and instead of clarity and hard 
thinking we are constantly faced with 
confusion. The book is a kind of 
scissors-and-paste affair of observation, 
stray thoughts, quotation and ex- 
perience that elaborate the theme but 
do not constitute a consecutive argu- 
ment. 

A book of this length needs careful 
architecture, but a chapter that draws, 
for example, from the Abydos Passion 
Play, a Staffordshire Folk Dance, the 
Japanese No plays, the Commedia dell’ 
Arte, Terence Gray, Norman Marshall, 
and a good many other people, places, 
and things, shakes our confidence in 
the scholarly judgment of its author 
instead of impressing us, as it was 
evidently meant to do, through the 
wealth of its example. Treatment as 
well as selection of material is crucial 
in a book of this kind, and Mr. Slade 
simply gives away his case to _ its 
adversaries, of whom, regrettably, there 
are still plenty, by using the words 
“love” and “‘beauty”’ so often that the 
book appears to be smeared with a 
cloying sentimentality; by using inces- 
santly such expressions as “‘script play,” 
“language flow,” “speech trial,” “‘pat- 
tern formation”—a very barbarism of 
jargon that sounds poorly in a work 
that makes so much. of the beauty of 
sound. And this book, of which the 
very pith is sincerity and truth and the 
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Dylan Thomas 
Under Milk Wood 


A Play for Voices 


Fourth Printing 


“In its proudly irresponsible gaiety, its 
knowingness and tenderness and rich 
rhetoric, this play for voices is a fitting 
epitaph for a man who played in such a 
masterly way with words.”"—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 8s. 6d. 


The Doctor and 
the Devils 


A Film Scenario 10s. 6d. 


Other books by Dylan Thomas 


Collected Poems: 1934-1952 (6th Imp.) 12s. 6d.; 
Deaths and Entrances (Poems, 4th Imp.) 6s.; 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog (Thomas's 
fictional autobiography; 2nd Imp.) 10s. 6d. 





Greek Drama 


for Everyman 
F. L. Lucas 


A complete survey of Greek Drama: 
full translations of seven of the chief 
plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides 
and Aristophanes, with passages from 
and summaries of the thirty-seven other 
plays, and introductions and notes on 
all authors and pleys. 21s. 


A companion volume to Lucas’s GREEK POETRY 
FOR EVERYMAN (18s.). Prospectus of both books 
post free from the publishers: J. M. Dent & Sons 
Ltd., Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 























MU ODHAMS VI 


ANNOUNCE AN IMPORTANT 
PUBLISHING EVENT 


WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
An Entirely New Compilation— 
Nearly 8 Years in Preparation 
NEWLY EDITED THROUGHOUT AND 
PROVIDING FOR THE FIRST TIME 
AN AUTHENTIC RESTORATION 
FROM ALL AVAILABLE SOURCE 
OF SHAKESPEARE’S ORIGINAL TEXT 
Edited by 


. 
y fp e y 
Charles Jasper Sisson 
Assistant Director and Senior Fellow of the Shake- 
speare Institute; formerly Lord Northcliffe 
Professor of Modern English Literature in the 
University of London; one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on Shakespeare’s life and works. 
.. the most complete Complete Shakespeare 
I have seen.’’—IVOR BROWN 
WITH FULL INTRODUCTION, GLOSSARY, 
AND INDEX OF CHARACTERS 


25s. net 
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STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


Newman Neame Maps _ Limited 
announce the publication of their 
pictorial map of Stratford-upon-Avon 
Size 17 in by 22 in 7s 6d net 
Produced by direct lithography in 
six colours. 

A complete pictorial representa- 
tion of Stratford, this map is unique 
as a guide for tourists since it is 
possible to walk through the town 
map in hand and locate one’s 
position exactly by the shape of a 
building. 

In the border we have tried to 
show something of the conventions 
of the Elizabethan playhouse. 

This is the complete souvenir for 
all Shakespeare lovers. 


NEWMAN NEAME MAPS LIMITED 
71 Blandford Street W1 

















evils of exhibitionism, ends with an 
astonishing thesaurus of the compli- 
ments that have been showered upon 
the author. 

Yet the book, as I have emphasised, 
is an important one, and I hope it will 
be widely read. But I also hope that a 
wide acceptance of its arguments will 
not lead to a wide acceptance of the 
manner in which they have _ been 
expressed. Sentimentality about child- 
ren and their drama can be as spiritually 
destructive as an excess of discipline. 

Joun ALLEN 


The “Complete Guide” 


The Musical Production, by Cossa 
Turfery and King Palmer. Pitman. 30s. 
“Use two halves of a coconut shell 
for the sound of horses’ hooves.” Perhaps 
you already know that? Of course you 
do. Everybody does. “‘But what,” you 
may ask, “‘has this got to do with a 
book about the production of musi- 
cals?” That’s what I too am asking. 
The Musical Production is full of this sort 
of elementary advice. We are even told 
that ‘‘a prompter is essential” and that 
“good lighting can give character and 
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brilliance to a scene which without it | 


would seem dull and colourless.’’ As 
the presentation of an operetta or a 
musical comedy is an elaborate and 
costly undertaking, one presumes that 
no amateur society would hand over 
its production to someone devoid of 
any knowledge ef the theatre. But the 
authors think otherwise or they would 


not have taken the trouble to explain | 


that the proscenium is 
arch through which the audience see 
the show,” and then go on to describe 
the function of the safety curtain. 
The musical director also is expected 
to have neither knowledge nor com- 
monsense. The authors advise that an 
organist or choirmaster should be 
chosen as conductor if nobody with 
previous experience of theatrical con- 
ducting is available; but surely no 
organist or choirmaster 
informed that “normally, 
either two, three, 


music has 
or four beats to the 
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bar,” and certainly nobody with any 
commonsense needs to be warned that 
“music under dialogue must be played 
very softly, so that the words are not 
obscured.” 

In their preface the authors say they 
have * 
operatic stagecraft’; yet they admit 
that ‘fin a book of this size it is 
obviously not possible to treat scenic 
design and construction, stage lighting, 
etc., in every detail, but specialised 
books devoted to these subjects already 
exist.” Then why have they not simply 
referred their readers to these books 
and got on with the job of writing 
about musical production? What is the 
use of attempting to deal in a few lines 
with scene-painting, make-up, 
properties, and the highly technical 


each 


subject of the grid and the flying of 


scenery? This attempt to cover “every 


aspect” of stagecraft in a couple of 


hundred pages is unfortunately by no 
means unique. It is high time that those 
who write or publish or buy books 
intended for the amateur should realise 
that no single volume can be a ‘‘Com- 
plete Guide.’”’ Anyone contemplating 


adding to the already over-long list of 


books for the amateur should study 
those already published and make 
certain that he has something new to 
say. There is a real need for a book on 
musical production and it is because so 
little has been written on the subject 
that it is exasperating to find so much 
space wasted here that the authors have 
left themselves only one page for revue 
and another for pantomime. 

Among the most useful chapters are 
those dealing with the formation of an 
amateur operatic society and choosing 
a musical show. A chapter on the 
theatre orchestra contains some valu- 
able information on the orchestral 
requirements of various musicals, which 
should have been developed more 
extensively. The list of some two 
hundred and fifty musicals “suitable 
for amateur production”? would have 
been more useful if instead of merely 
giving the names of the composer and 


sought to cover every aspect of 


OXFORD 


PUBLISH A NEW PLAY 


* 


The Dark 
is Light Enough 


BY CHRISTOPHER FRY 
With this play, Christopher Fry 
follows the Spring of The Lady's Not 
For Burning and the Autumn of 
Venus Observed 


with a Winter 


comedy. 

While it is a companion piece to the 
earlier plays, and develops themes 
presented in them, it puts greater 
emphasis on a dramatic story—an 
imaginary incident in the Hungarian 
revolution Austro- 
Hungarian Empire in 1848-49. But 
it belongs, as did the other comedies, 
to time at large. 


against the 


Ready shortly. 8s. 6d. net. 


* 
The Ladys Not For Burning, 
Venus Observed, each 7s. 6d. net 


A Phoenix Too Frequent, The 
Firstborn, each 7s. 6d. net 


A Sleep of Prisoners, 7s. 6d. net 
Thor, With Angels, 6s. net 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 





«a the copyright owners it had also «iven § ach 
3 se 2 some indications of the vocal, orchestra] J nee! 
a | LB and scenic requirements of each » ork. § ratl 
cee Operas, operettas and musical comedies § hel] 
are jumbled together without differen. J adv 
J ( tiation, and some of them present § ima 
. ° problems of casting and staging which § gen 
° make them notoriously difficul: for § lab 
| rewin even the wealthiest — professional 
managements. In fact, this is not a list Lo 
DRAMATISTS of works suitable, but merely of those } Thi 
available, for amateur production. Bod 
OF TODAY The most practical chapter in the Dai 
; : book is ‘‘Making the Most of a Small ae 
ages Aen . egg Stage,’ a detailed and well illustrated |g, 
een ae ee account of Stanley Haigh’s designs for J Tre 
indeed in g " 
comprehensive, intelligent work Ci aT ae S Sg ON Eva 
: dnderclla on a stage with no facilities § ” 
in existence on the army of 2 sey . frt 
: Megs for flying, a proscenium opening of § 5, 
contemporary playwrights ae a On > Dai 
25 ft. and a depth of 20 ft. Apart from fF La 
HAROLD HOBSON, e ° . 
eee pagid the drawings accompanying _ this | De 
Sunday Times ' aes GE 2 Vu 
chapter, the book is illustrated with § / 
‘An astonishing feat of com- photographs of professional produc- f ““ 
pression . . . this writer has tions in West End theatres. It would J jos 
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ORES CaPSENy: photographs of effective amateur pro- F P® 
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ad ductions in theatres less spacious and § { 
The Observer il ‘ ae | Coli Ho 
ere pid well equipped t an th oliseum, th ' 
Adelphi and the Palace. Vhere is an Th 
excellent chapter on how to conduct af 
° lighting rehearsal in a_ large, fully- Tt 
1¢ ar equipped professional theatre. The FP 4, 
chapter on ‘The Producer and _ the § Vi 
Actor” is informative but makes no 
u \ct f t but k \t 
attempt to deal with the problem ol : 
. . . 1 
THE PRODIGAL movement and gesture while singing, f 4, 
and devotes only two pages to_ the § by 
‘Is there a play in Marlowe's life? “or eae of bes chorus. lj eer th 
Certainly there is a good one- Although this is a ———— " 
acter in the bloody finale at book, any amateur producer interested J 4, 
Deptford and Mr Church has in musicals, by picking his way among f cu 
done well with that.” the platitudes and _ irrelevancies, will re 
IVOR BROWN, find some sound, practical information. ™ 
The Observer What he will not find is any hint off ,, 
‘ ; what makes the difference between a 
The play shines so warmly from 1 D 
Sait Me ai ‘a dull, competent done-to-rule produc- 
its pages . . . it is a poet’s play ti , hich | on i 
: : ym ¢ one which has verve, charm, 
in a poet’s honour. It has spoken - " — sgn _— pe fi ertets ’ Th Ea 
nobly for Marlowe and for the gaiety and theatrical excitement. “ : 
city of his birth.” authors may reply that these are quali-F A 
JOHN O'LONDON’S ties which cannot be taught, and tof 4 
10s 6d net some extent this is true; what worries ? 
f : mie is their assumption that by following] ,, 
Q oo g eo po on { a few rules, hints, tips and diagrams af y 
SSSSSSTAPLES SESSE 2 hints, ing 
ei perfectly satisfactory production can bef » 
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achieved. What the amateur badly 
needs is a book which seeks to inspire 
rather than inform, a book which will 
help him to realise what an exciting 
adventure rehearsals can become if the 
imagination is aroused and there is a 
genuine sense of creation in the col- 
laboration of producer and players. 
NorRMAN MARSHALI 


Long Plays 

Thirty Pieces of Silver, bj Howard Fast. 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. Plays, Vol. II, by Gordon 
Daviot. Peter Davies. 15s. Rab the Rhymer, 

y Eric Crozier. Garnet Miller. 5s. Don Juan 
and Forced to be a Doctor, by Aoliére. 
English Version, George Graveley.) Cartmel. 6s. 
Treasure on Pelican, by 7. B. Priestley. 
Evans. 5s. Dr. Morelle, by Ernest Diudle) and 
{rthur Watkyn. Evans. 5s. A Gentleman’s 
Daughters, by Aimée Stuart. Deane. 5s. Maiden 
Ladies, by Guy Paxton and Edward V. Hoile. 
Deane. 35s. Crescent Moon, by Christian 
Michell. Deane. 5s. It Never Rains, by Lynne 
Reid Banks. Deane. 5s. A Tale of Two Swans, 

T. B. Morris. Deane. 5s. Moonshine, )) 
john Coates. Deane. 55 Mother is a Darling! 
by Enid Hollins, Deane, 5s, Storm in a Paint- 
pot, by Margaret Gibbs. Deane. 5s. Atomic 
Journey, by James e 2 Eaton and Mi hael Juste. 
Houghton. 3s. 6d. 

Witch hunting in America is the theme ol 
Thirty Pieces of Silver. Vhe author is a well- 
known novelist who has himself served a short 
prison sentence for contempt of Congress. 
his play has been performed in Melbourne, 
Sydney, Prague, Pilsen, Warsaw, Berlin, 
Vienna, Budapest and Moscow, but not in 
\merica. It is simple in form and concerns 
David Graham, a minor Government official 
n Washington who, to save his own. skin, 
betrays a former friend now under suspicion, 
Vy signing a false statement. The colour ques- 
tion is somewhat uneasily tacked on to this 
theme and the play ends with David’s wife 
leaving him in protest, taking with her their 
daughter and their coloured maid. It is diffi- 
cult to believe in these characters, all oddly 
repellent, who seem to have no life except as 
mouthpieces for the author’s ideas, familiar 
but earnest. But as Disraeli remarked, ‘*What 
is earnest is not always true.” 

The second volume of the late Gordon 
Daviot’s hitherto unpublished plays contains 
two three-act comedies, a full-length satire 
and three one-act plays. Gordon Daviot was 
a gentle dramatist; the worlds of Sartre and 
Anouilh were not her worlds, but she had a 
quietly satirical eye which occasionally gives 
a welcome edge to the writing. The Pomp of 
Pomfret is about the overthrow of an odiously 
self-important politician. Cornelia is an out- 
spoken young woman from Alaska, ward of a 
sybaritic English bachelor, and the play is 
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SHAKESPEARIAN 
PLAYERS AND 
PERFORMANCES 


ARTHUR COLBY SPRAGUE 


“Short of having seen the 
great players which this book 
re-creates, Professor Sprague’s 
account of them must be one 
of the best substitutes possible. 
Each chapter deals with a 
great actor playing a supreme 
role. There is Betterton as 
Hamlet, Garrick as King 
Lear, Kean as Othello, Irving 
as Shylock, Macready as 
Macbeth, Edwin Booth as 
lago, and Kemble as Hamlet. 
Mrs. Siddons, of course, is 
shown as Lady Macbeth. 
. . . Professor Sprague is not 
only a sound scholar but a 
man with real feeling for the 
theatre (and he) really does 
give an idea of what it must 
have been like to have seen 
these great players.” 

THE STAGE. 


With a chapter on William 
Poel, and on a number of 
problems in Shakespearian 
acting and production to-day. 
With 12 illustrations. /5s. net 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN, 
MESOPOTAMIAN AND 
PERSIAN COSTUME 


Mary G. HOusTON 


A greatly revised and much 
extended new edition of 
Volume I of A_ Technical 
History of Costume. With a 
colour frontispiece and more 
than 250 drawings. 30s. net 


Adam & Charles Black 


























THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 





will prove a_ boon. 
sete _. Members buy _ out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS: 
May: THE THEATRE NOW, by 
Harold Hobson. A stimulating analysis 
of the connection between the theatre 
to-day and the ideas, motives and 
morals of contemporary life. Published 
at 15s., a saving of 7s. 6d. 
July: CHRISTOPHER FRY ALBUM, 
by Derek Stanford. A revealing study 
and delectable souvenir of happy theatre 
memories. 60 illustrations. Published 
at 16s., a saving of 8s. 6d. 


Sept.: STAGE BY STAGE, by Peter 


Daubeney. ‘‘Witty, polished, colour- 
ful,’’ says Beverley Nichols. 16 pages 
of illustrations. Published at 16s., a 


saving of 8s. 6d. 
Each alternate 
Club’s special 


receive the 
outstanding 
unabridged, 
illustrations, are printed 
and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are no member- 
ship fees. You need send no money till you 
get your first book 
Members have the privilege of buying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 
“I would not like to miss any of your issues. 
They are excellent value,” is the latest testi- 
monial (we have had hundreds), from Mrs. A. 
Bryce, Edinburgh. 
ony: ° . 
Fill in this Form Now! 

To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 

48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 
Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books chosen 
by the Club at the special price of 7.6 each, 
plus 6d. for postage and packing. I agree to 
continue my membership thereafter, but in the 
event of my wishing to cancel at any time after 
12 months (6 books) 1 undertake to give four 
months’ notice in writing. 


month members 
edition of an 
theatrical book. These are all 
contain the original 
in clear modern type 


I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 
(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 


NAME 


State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE DR2 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 











You can order through your bookseller if he is a 
Member of Associated Booksellers 
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built up on her effect on him and his im- 
mediate circle. Patria is a satire on nationalis: \ 
at its most absurd. The poet, Bergen, hes | 
returned from America to Creeland, the hom - 
of his forefathers, and stirs up a romanti: 
“Creeland for the Creelanders” movement. | 
This is frustrated by the Emperor of Tainiaz, 
the country under whose protection Creeland 
exists. The theme is lightheartedly treated and 
makes an entertaining and penetrating play. 

Of the one-act plays The Balwhinnie Bomb is 
a comedy about the frustrations of a postmai 
in the remote highlands of Scotland; The Pe 
of My Aunt is a well-written little drama sei 
in Occupied France, and The Princess who 
Liked Cherry Pie is a rehash of the fairy stor 
written in a style which may charm some and 
irritate others. 

Eric Crozier’s Rab the Rhymer, a ballad play 
on the life of Burns, has an engaging simplicity 
It would be easily staged and contains twenty 
eight of Burns’s songs, many of them un- 
familiar. Scottish groups will find this play of 
interest and to help English readers there is a 
glossary of dialect words. 

George Graveley’s new renderings of 
Moliére’s Don Juan and Forced to be a Doctor 
belong to the purist school of translation. In 
his preface he deplores the fashion for “‘free 
adaptation”’ and states that he has ‘followed 
the original as closely as is compatible with 
ease and actability; two attributes essential in 
dialogue for the stage.”’ This gallant attempt 
is not entirely successful. In his translation ol 
Don Juan phrases such as “Preserve me from 
piqueing myself on such a false point of 
honour as fidelity’? are unwieldy and do not 
immediately convey their meaning. But any 
new translation which will help to make this 
magnificent play more widely known is 
welcome indeed. 

Treasure on Pelican, in which a group of ill- 
assorted people have gained illicit possession 
of a treasure, is based on the twin themes of 
greed and suspicion. Like most of Mr. 
Priestley’s plays it is thoroughly workmanlike 
and actable, and written with humour and 
suspense. It is also in the nature of a 
Cautionary Tale, though the moral is not 
unduly stressed. It is easily staged and presents 
no great difficulties of casting and should be 
widely performed. 

Devotees of radio serials will already be 
familiar with the sardonic Dr. Morelle and 
the fluttering Miss Frayle and their detective 
adventures. Dr. Morelle is a tautly written 
“‘whoandhowdunit” with a cleverly contrived 
denouement. It has a cast of nine well-defined 
characters and demands nothing more than a 
high degree of technical achievement in 
performance. 

“‘How many things which served us yester- 
day as articles of faith are to-day mere fables”’ 
is the theme of Aimée Stuart’s sad little 
comedy A Gentleman’s Daughters. The lives of 
Sir Guy Lycester and his three daughters are 
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traced from before the first World War down 
to the present day, and the frustrations, dis- 
appointments and missed opportunities so 
apparent in any review of the passing years 
are delicately shown. 

Maiden Ladies, a farcical comedy, plunges us 
back into that old theatrical world in which 
light comedy young men and ‘‘pokerfaced”’ 
valets can masquerade as old ladies upon the 
flimsiest pretexts. This particular romp _ is 
more amusing than many of its kind. 

Crescent Moon has a farmhouse setting and 
can, the author claims, be played in any local 
dialect. Gipsy lore, faith healing, the power 
of the waxing moon, simple country humour 
and city-slicker sharp practice are the 
ingredients of this improbable play. 

It Never Rains, in which a “lower middle 
class” Yorkshire family is beset with a sea of 
troubles has, apart from one improbability, a 
firm basis of reality. It is a play with a moral. 
Father who learns that he will never recover 
the use of his legs after an accident at the 
works is given a new lease of life by an 
absorbing mental occupation. 

The central figure of T. B. Morris’s latest 
all-woman comedy is Augusta Dewar, ah 
irascible but golden-hearted novelist who 
takes under her wing Hawthorn Palfrey, a 
struggling and ‘‘difficult” young writer, with 
results surprising to both of them. 

The lighter aspect of twentieth-century 
witchcraft is the subject of Moonshine. Aunt 


Daisy, an ancient witch from the island of 


Sark, accompanied by the ghost of a black 
dog who, in human form, had been one of 
her admirers, arrives at the London home of 
her relations to put their affairs in order 
before her own death, which she has foreseen. 
Death, of course, does not prevent her from 
carrying on the good work. 

Dulcie Lander, the central figure of Mother 
is a Darling!, is an attractive, impecunious and 
hopelessly impractical woman, whose husband, 
years before, had taken the Siamese cat for a 
walk one night and failed to return. He turns 
up during the action of the play and this, and 
her daughters’ efforts to find a _ suitable 
husband for Dulcie, provide the main comedy 
situations. Storm in a Paintpot is an unpretentious 
and easily stageable Cockney comedy about 
individual liberty. Mrs. Pratt paints the front 
door of her council house tangerine and is 
involved in an amusing battle with the 
Authorities who, perhaps symbolically, prefer 
a uniform dark brown. 

The central idea of Atomic Journey is an 
amusing one. A party of highly contrasted 
types set off in a space ship to reach the 
moon. The ship crash lands at what they 
believe to be their destination, but what 
turns out to be an island in the Outer 


Hebrides. The construction and dialogue of 


the play are hardly adequate to support its 
satirical theme. 
DonaLp FirzjoHN 


PITLOCHRY 
Festival Theatre 1954 


Artistic Director: John Stewart 
General Manager: Kenneth Ireland 
FOURTH FESTIVAL SEASON 
Ist May till 2nd OCTOBER 
* SEVEN PLAYS BY *& 


SCOTTISH PLAYWRIGHTS 


The Boy David Jonah 3 
(J. M. Barrie) (James Bridie) 











Housemaster 
(lan Hay) 
Premiere Productions on any Stage: 
The Man in the White Suit 
(Roger MacDougall) 
The Face of Love Holiday Camp 
(lan Dallas) (Robert Kemp) 
The Master of Ballantrae 
(R.J.B. Sellar based on 
R. L. Stevenson's famous novel) 
Company of 25 includes ANNE McGRATH 
Productions by 
Herbert M. Prentice, Lyon Todd and Peter Potter 
Art Exhibition Restaurant 
Advance Booking at Theatre (Tel. 128) and Agents 
PRICES: 8/6, 7/6, 6/6, & 4/6 
Send 5d. in Stamps for Complete Brochure 


Scotiand’s Theatre in the Hills 


Concerts 











* 
THE 
MUSICAL 


PRODUCTION 
* 


By CossarR TURFERY and KING PALMER. 
Here, at last, is a book by two well- 
known personalities of the amateur 
dramatic world, that deals with all 
aspects of the musical production. .. . 
From the setting out of the rules to the 
final bouquet, this is the book that will 
prove invaluable to all amateur dramatic 
and operatic companies. It deals con- 
cisely and comprehensively with the 
production and musical direction of 
pantomime, light ofera, revue, and 
musical comedy. 30/— net. 


PITMAN 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





* 





* 
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Shorter Notices 


Shakespearean Stage Production—Then and 
Now, by Cécile de Banke (the American 
edition of which was reviewed in Drama, 


Summer 1953) has been published in England. 


Hutchinson, 25s. Shakespearean Players and 
Performances (reviewed in) Drama, Autumn 
1953) is published in England by A. & C. 
Black, 15s. Methuen’s have added = Aing 


Henry V to their Arden Shakespeare series, 15s. 
A D’Oyly Carte Album, a pictorial record of 


the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas, by Roger 
Wood with a foreword by Bridget D’Oyly 
Carte, has been published by A. & C. Black 
at 10s. 6d. Theatre World Annual No. 4, a 


pictorial review of West End productions, 
with a record of plays and players from June 
Ist, 1952, to May 3lst, 1953, has 
published by Rockliff at 18s. 

Evans Plays have added A Woman of No 
Importance by Oscar Wilde (adapted by Paul 
Dehn), and The Bad Samaritan by William 
Douglas Home (5s. each) to their library of 
full-length plays. Samuel French has published 
The White Carnation by R. C. Sherriff, 5s. 


been 


REPERTORY ENTERPRISE 


Some of the plays given their first production during 
the first quarter of 1954, compiled from material 
made available by Spotlight Casting Directory. 


\SHTON-UNDER-LyNE Theatre Royal. Jack 
Rose Repertory Players. The Maniac, by 
Juan Metaxas. 3 f., 5 m. Set: Room 


behind bookshop in Charing Cross Road. 

BromMLey. A Hat Hung on Cupid, by Rodney 
Diak. 3 f., 7 m. Sport with the immortals. 
The Poor Shadow, by John Croydon and 
Ursula Tighe Hopkins. 2 f., 6 m. (Time, 
June 1912.) The solving of the mystery of 
a death supposedly by food poisoning but 
really by arsenic. 

Cotwyn Bay Repertory Players. Marriage ts 
Marvellous, by Florence A. Kilpatrick. 
6 f., 3 m. House in Hampstead. 

Croypon Repertory Players. Broken Journey, 
by Ivan Butler and Kenneth Watson. 
+ f., 5 m. Snowbound coach travellers on 


New Year’s Eve spend the night in a 
nearby house and are entertained by a 
young woman who turns out to be the 


unquiet spirit of a murderess. 

Hastincs Court Players. Lady! Look Behind 
You! by John Clevedon. 4 f., 5 m. Resi- 
dents’ lounge of dowdy hotel near London. 

KIDDERMINSTER Playhouse Repertory Players. 
Satellite Story, by Anthony Booth. 4 f., 6 m. 
Family conflict in East European country. 

MANCHESTER Library Theatre. The Hunters 
and the Henwife, by Nicholas Stuart Gray. 
3 f.,5 m. A play for children. 

STRATFORD, Lonpvon, E.15. Theatre Royal. 
Theatre Workshop. Van Call, by Anthony 
Nicholson. 7 f., 11 m. 
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Wootwicu R.A. Productions. Mislike Me Not, 
by Earl Couttie. 4 f., 5 m. The theme is 
the colour bar. A Moon for the Misbegotte 1, 
by Eugene O'Neill. 1 f., 4 m. First pe-- 
formance in England. Set in lonely farn.- 
house in Connecticut. 

WortTHING Theatre Co. Silver and Goi, 
by Warren Chetham-Strode. 5 f., 5 mm, 
The effect of living under the shadow of 
the prison on the family of a mental 
specialist who believes that homicidal 
maniacs can be cured. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 

Mr. Wynyard Browne, reviewing van 
Druten’s Playwright at Work, found no space 
to comment on the author’s advice that play- 
wrights should write not a play but the play, 
that “the only theme worth having is the one 
that comes and insists on being written.” 

It may be that Young Woodley introduced 
himself with some such impertinent impera- 
tive, and we are told that Mrs. Warren 
similarly accosted G.B.S. But it is difficult to 
imagine that A Comedy of Errors or Love's 
Labour’s Lost demanded to be written. Shake- 
peare knew that they would “go down well” 


an excellent, and not, as van Druten 
supposes, ‘ta perfectly dreadful” reason for 
writing a play. 

It is fortunate that some artists have lett 


records of their urges. Milton heard no divine 
command to justify the ways of God to man. 
He wanted to write an epic. Like Tennyson 
he wisely “‘went searching for a_ theme.” 
He turned down several, including the story 
of the Kings of Israel and Judah, before he 
decided on Paradise Lost. 

Ifa man believes that he can write or paint 
or sculpt he will not wait for a theme to come 
knocking at his mind; he will go out into the 
highways and hedges and compel one to come 
in. Had playwrights been as diffident as van 
Druten advises them to be, very few plays 
would have been written, 

Oxford. STEPHEN SCHOFIELD 





Two masterly one-act comedies by 
LENNOX ROBINSON in a single 
volume at 3s. (by post 3s. 6d.) 
Neither is a dialect piece 
Both have been played at The Abbey Theatre, Dublin 
NEVER THE TIME AND THE PLACE 
3 f., | m. Single set 


CRABBED YOUTH AND AGE 
4f., 3m. Single set 


H.R. CARTER PUBLICATIONS LTD., 
2 Marcus Ward Street, BELFAST 
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EVANS PLAYS 


The following full-length plays are available :— 


JINNY MORGAN Howard Spring 
A moving and human drama set in a Welsh mining community. One simple set 
Sm., 4f. 5 

THE MAN IN GREY arr. Charles and Toy 


Never before released for amateur performance. 4 m. and 3 f., also | black page who 
can be either boy or girl. One set. § 
THE NOBLE SPANIARD W. Somerset Maugham 


A delightful, elegant comedy frcm the French, with dialogue as light and crisp as the 
emotions of the characters themselves, and with humour as dry as only the author's 
salt wit can make it. One set, 4 m., 5 f. § 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR Arnold Ridley 


The well-known author of The Ghost Train, Easy Money, etc., scores another success 
with this witty and genial topical comedy. One set. 4 m., 4 f. 5 


CORINTH HOUSE Pamela Hansford Johnson 


A brilliantly written play, full of good acting parts, both dramatic and humorous, which 
scored immediate successes on the radio and television. Two simple sets, | m., 6 f. 4.6 


FIT FOR HEROES Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 


Delightful farcical comedy, first produced at the Embassy Theatre with Dame Irene 
Vanbrugh as Lady Wimpole. One set, 4 m., 3 f. 


MACADAM AND EVE Roger Mac Dougall 


Fantastic fun... . It is salted with wit, peppered with audacity, and it has enough real 
speculation behind its fun to make us now and then thoughtful in our laughter. A highly 
unusual fantastic comedy.”’—Alan Dent in the News Chronicle. One set, 3 m., 3 f. 5 


THE MARTINS’ NEST Joan Morgan 


A warm, lively, amusing, touching play of a family. A comedy in three acts, first 
produced at the Westminster Theatre with Hermione Baddeley as Mrs. Martin 
One set, 5 m., 2 f., | juv. (boy). 5. Recently Televised. 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES G. & M. Hackforth-Jones 
Lively naval comedy, where scandals, embarrassments and countermeasures combine 


for delightful entertainment without the need for elaborate production. One set, 
6m., 51. 5 


DARK SUMMER Wynyard Browne 


A delightfully moving and sincere play, by the author of The Holly and tie Ivy, requiring 
only one set, | m., 4 f. 46 


CRANFORD arr. Martyn Coleman 


This dramatisation, so well received both on the stage and on television, faithfully 
preserves the charm of the novel, sympathetically bringing to life the leisured (but 
impecunious) ladies of Cranford. Simple set and costume. 2 m., 9 f. 5 


NORTHANGER ABBEY arr. Thea Holme 


From Jane Austen’s novel with alternative suggestions for simple or elaborate production 
A play in three acts, with prologue and epilogue. Three sets, 7 m., 6 f. and supers. 6 


Postage on single copies of any of the above, 4d. extra. 


Interleaved producer's copies, price 10s. 6d., available direct from the publishers only: 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.|! 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON _ Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 























MEMBERS’ PAGES 


The Director of the British Drama} 
League gives news of the activities | 
of the League and its Members| 


Frances Briggs 

On the Ist October 1954 Frances 
Briggs will have completed thirty-five 
years’ work for the British Drama 
League. She joined Mr. Whitworth 
when the newly-formed society was 
operating in a single room and _ has 
watched over its growth ever since. 
Now she has bought a country cottage 
and plans to withdraw next autumn 
from regular work. It is almost im- 
possible to imagine the League without 
her; but the strength and vitality which 
must be called into play in its con- 
tinuance will be due in great measure 
to her unremitting care and to her 
friendship with thousands of members. 
These friends will be be given an oppor- 
tunity to show their feelings for her in 
response to a special letter from the 
President and Chairman. 


Generous Gifts 

The League badly needs more space 
at Headquarters, particularly for the 
Library, the Training Department and 
the conduct of this magazine. To pro- 
vide that space means either recondi- 
tioning on the existing site or finding 
better accommodation elsewhere; both 
are beyond our own resources. Gener- 
ous help has been given by the Pilgrim 
Trust in a block grant of £2,000 for 
Library expansion, the Ministry of 
Education has contributed to the 
betterment of premises for Training by 
making a specific addition to its grant, 
and Messrs. Littlewoods of Liverpool 
have mude a donation of £50. These 
gifts, carrying on the help afforded to 
the Building Fund by our members and 
with the increased subscription, provide 
means towards a more efficient and 
worthy setting for the League’s work. 
We are deeply grateful for them. 
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Training the World Over | 


Frances Mackenzie, Principal of the 
Training Department, is to spend four 
months on the other side of the globe. | 
New Zealand’s Drama League has 
flourished exceedingly since 1951 under 
the Presidency of Stan Campbell, and 
has now invited Miss Mackenzie to 
visit every area in the Dominion, to | 
conduct a series of short Drama Schools 
during June, July and August, and to 
adjudicate the three Final Festivals in 
September. We wish her God-speed in 
this venture. 

Of the Summer Schools here in Miss 
Mackenzie’s absence, the first (July 3lst 
August 14th) will be held in Brighton; students 
will be accommodated in the Training 
College, a block of Regency houses on Marine 
Parade. Mr. Norman Marshall will recreate 
the period atmosphere by doing scenes from 
a Regency play; Mr. and Mrs. Martin | 
Browne will do Murder in the Cathedral in the 
Chapel of Brighton College. There will be 
lectures by guest and staff tutors. 

The second School is at Shenstone Training 
College, Kidderminster (September 3rd—12th), 
to link up with the Theatre Week at Malvern. 
Mr. John Izon will be guest lecturer here and 
will also speak at Malvern. Lecturers from 
the Theatre Week, and the whole body of 
delegates, will visit the School; joint excur- | 
sions have been arranged to Stratford-on- [ 
Avon. Shows at Kidderminster Playhouse and | 
Malvern will also be seen. 


1954 Full-Time Course 


As a prose writer fascinated by the theatre 
I looked for a course for prospective play- 
wrights, but could not find one, and I joined 
the B.D.L.’s Full-Time Course for Amateur 
Producers as the nearest approximation. I 
expected part of its programme to be useful 
to me, part useless, and the rest boring. For 
the sake of the first part I decided to endure 
the boredom and uselessness. 

I entered 9 Fitzroy Square on the first day 
with moderate scepticism, for I was convinced 
there existed in the world only two kinds of 
courses. The first was the formal academic } 
kind where bald conceited gentlemen in 
spectacles, lecturing with creaking voices, | 
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took turns with soured middle-aged ladies who 
directed punishing glances at anybody inclined 
to ask questions. The other kind I called in 
my mind the “Vague Course,’ where every 
part of the programme was so jelly-pudding- 
like, and delivered with so many smiles of 
tolerance, that one refrained from asking any 
questions at all and, from sheer pity for the 
students, played with the idea of setting the 
building afire—especially if the course hap- 
pened to be one with students from various 
countries, complete with community singing, 
bonfires, folk dances and the _ inevitable 
speeches about ‘‘our small contribution to a 
better understanding between the nations.” 

I had been mistaken: before I had been 
very long at the B.D.L. I found that a third 
kind of course did exist. ‘There was nothing 
useless here, and no time for boredom. I soon 
discovered that whoever wants to write for 
the theatre cannot approach the matter in an 
academic way, but must climb onto the stage. 
He must act to find out why a particular text 
is impossible; produce to see what can be 
brought to life and what will remain dead. 
He must build stage models and do all the 
humble things without which a play cannot 
be performed. This he must do till he has freed 
himself of literary haughtiness and admits that 
drama is not literature but drama, and that 
the profoundest thought in the finest language 
will be worthless and ridiculous in the theatre 
if not put into an adequate dramatic shape. 

That I could take part in all the activities 
of the Course with pleasure was only partly 
due to my own interest in the matter. More I 
owe, and with me twenty-four students from 
nine countries, to the B.D.L. staff. They were 
able, under the leadership of that indefatigable 
lioness, Miss Frances Mackenzie, to make one 
forget all about the sombre, frost-ridden 
building and to create a rare unity I had 
never experienced before: the unity and joy 
of profound, serious study. 

GERARD K. vAN Her REvE 


Amsterdam. 


Gertrude Usher: Gordon Douglas 


On Saturday. April 3rd, Gordon Douglas 
presented the trophy in memory of Mrs. 
Usher, for the creation of which he was 
responsible, to the winners of the Merseyside 
Festival, the Basnett Dramatic Company. He 
was taken ill that night and died on the 
following ‘Tuesday. All members of the League 
in the North, and his many friends at Head- 
quarters, will miss him deeply. He had in the 
last few years been a great strength to the 
Northern Area as ‘Treasurer, and had been 
the moving spirit in the revival of the League’s 
activity in West Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Mr. Cochran, Chairman of our Committee 
there, will especially feel his loss, and the 
Finance Committee, on which he was the 
Northern representative, will sadly miss his 


wise, cheerful and friendly counsel. He was a 
keen supporter of the Playgoers’ Club and the 
Playhouse in Liverpool. 

Gordon Douglas himself wrote for us the 
following tribute to Mrs. Usher, who died at 
the end of 1953: 

Mrs. Usher had for at least fifty years 
been actively associated with the theatre on 
Merseyside, first with the Liverpool Players’ 
Society, one of whose objects was the 
establishment of a repertory theatre, the 
Playhouse. When it was opened she became 
an active member of the Playhouse Circle 
which was formed to aid and support it. 
When the Circle closed down she with 
others founded the Liverpool Playgoers’ 
Club which she served until just before she 
died. During this long period Mrs. Usher 
gave a great deal of her time and ability to 
the work of the British Drama League on 
Merseyside, first becoming interested when 
it held its Annual Conference in Liverpool 
in 1924. For thirty years she held an 
executive position in its organisation in the 


North. 


National Final 

The Final of the National Festival of 
Community Drama at the Scala, London, on 
Whit Monday, June 7th, will have two 
innovations. To increase the comfort of the 
audience, the performance will start at 6 p.m. 
with an interval of half an hour during which 
refreshments will be available. The adjudica- 
tion will be conducted as a discussion with the 
Director (who will not have attended the 
adjudicators’ private deliberations) as an 
independent Chairman, and a panel of three 
adjudicators—-Miss Margaret Rawlings, Mr. 
Alan Dent and Mr. John Fernald. 


A Hull Little Theatre 

Sixty delegates from the Little Theatre 
Guild of Great Britain visited the Sizer- 
Simpson Repertory Company at their own 
Janus Theatre in February last, when Cyrano 
de Bergerac was produced for the first time in 
the provinces. 

The Janus ‘Theatre was converted entirely 
by voluntary workers from a derelict Con- 
gregational Church. Its stage, which is over 
1,000 square feet, with four trapdoors, is well 
equipped. The Grid has eighteen lines with a 
“flying” height of 40 ft. above the stage. 
“Drapes” cost £200; Electrics (with four 
acting areas, eight spots and sixteen floods) 
another £200. Eventually the eighteen-way 
dimmer board will be replaced by a twenty- 
six-way interlocking system. When the stage 
was built and the auditorium redecorated the 
Company had a debt of £1,800 which they 
had to work very hard to reduce. Although 
there have been setbacks, such as a gang of 
youths breaking in, destroying equipment and 
spilling paint, the Company is undaunted and 
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hopes to extend its work. As all but one of 
the legitimate theatres in Hull were destroyed 
in the Blitz the Janus Theatre has an important 
role to play in helping to keep the theatre 
alive in this large city. Nine entries in 
the National Festival were seen at the Janus 
in March. ; 


Stage Presentation 

The Betchworth and District Village Drama 
Festival Committee have, in common with 
many other festival organisers, been dis- 
appointed by the low standard of stage 
presentation. They realise that as only ten 
marks are given for presentation, festival 
teams are likely to concentrate on the other 
aspects of their entries. The Committee 
therefore decided to offer a cup for stage 
presentation. The effect was immediate; at 
least half the entries in the Festival showed a 
high standard of décor and some were very 
good indeed, in particular the Student 
Players’ production of St. Patrick’s Day which 
won the Cup. The Betchworth Festival is 
already known for the high quality of its work 
and this Cup is a further encouragement to 
the teams. STANLEY GARNER, 

Adjudicator of the Festival 


New Drama Associations 

The Berkshire County Drama Association 
was inaugurated at a meeting in Reading 
University on January 30th. Professor Lee is 
Chairman and Mrs. Waghorn, our County 
Representative, is Vice-Chairman. A good 
attendance from all over the County promises 
wide support for the first activity, a Drama 
Day in June. Mrs. Waghorn is in touch with 
many groups all over Berkshire and is always 
glad to hear in advance of any productions. 
Outstanding from the amateur work in the 
county are Bradfield College with its Greek 
Theatre, the Unicorn at Abingdon (described 
in Drama, Autumn 1953), and the annual 
open-air Shakespeare done by Herbert and 
Paulise Lugg at Aston Tirrold. 

North Staffordshire formed a Drama 
Association to do a joint Festival of Britain 
production in 1951. Now it has become 
regularly active and ran a most successful 
first festival in association with the National 
Festival this spring. The Director gave the 
first of a series of lectures, and schools are 


also contemplated. The Civic Authorities of 


some of the Five Towns are taking a bene- 
volent interest. Under Mrs. Gartside, the able 
organiser of Arts Council, Arena and Century 
Theatre tours, the Association has a promising 
future. 


Magic and Disenchantment 

“The best in this kind are but shadows; and 
the worst are no worse if imagination amend 
them,” says Theseus. “If we shadows have 
offended says Puck; thus does Shake- 
speare, as his Midsummer Night’s Dream draws 
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to its magical conclusion take the wind cut 
of critical sails. In the recent performances at | 
Bushey Grammar School these shadows cid 

not offend and only very occasionally was | 
imagination called upon to make slight | 
repairs. This school is too new to have a | 
strong theatrical tradition and Simon Lee’s 

production was an object lesson in what can | 
be achieved by hard work, enthusiasm and 

above all imagination. The performance had 

an extraordinary freshness and unity and was 

blessed with that elusive quality, style. The | 
producer obviously had a clear-cut conception 

of the play, and the swift action, the plentiful | 
movement, the permanent setting, music, 
lighting and costumes were all designed to | 
contribute to that conception. Particularly 

well handled were the unsentimentalised fairy 

scenes with the delicate comedy of the royal 

quarrel echoing its more earthy counterpart. 

It ‘was easy, too, to believe in the tribulations 

of the four young lovers lost in a forest of 

echoes and shadows, and the clowns for once 

were not given undue prominence. Of the 

performances the players of Puck and parti- 

cularly Helena must be singled out, but it 

was as a company that these young actors 

succeeded. 

Nothing could be further removed from the 
young magic of The Dream than the tragic 
disenchantment of Antony’s and Cleopatra’s 
inescapable middle-aged passion. For a school 
to attempt to stage this play at all shows 
courage; to perform it well is remarkable. 
The boys of Alleyn’s School, under the enthu- 
siastic direction of Michael Croft, achieved an 
impressive and very successful performance. 
The production was excitingly swift-moving, 
though occasionally derivative. The vast 
hordes of supers were well drilled and con- 
vincing and the lesser roles were singularly 
free from weak spots, Caesar, Pompey, and in 
particular Enobarbus, having the ability to 
project and a sound grasp of character. The 
Cleopatra was particularly good in her tragic 
speeches but less so in the lighter moments 
which were, quite rightly, played for comedy. 
The tragic heroine was there but not quite the 
old enchantress. Antony was played with great 
understanding, maturity and range. I have 
never heard the “Hark! the land bids me 
tread no more upon it” scene more movingly 
played. This is the best heroic actor for his 
age that I have yet seen. D.F. 


Malta, G.C. 


The Malta Drama League, founded through 
the inspiration of Frances Mackenzie in 1946, 
has issued an appeal for donations of money 
and books on drama to help found a Drama 
Library, without which its work is severely 
hampered. This will be the only collection of 
theatrical books in the Island. Will all who 
are able to help communicate direct with the 
Chairman, c/o Royal University Malta Union, | 
220 St. Paul’s Street, Valetta, Malta, G.C. 


} 
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duction of **The Devil’s Disciple.” 


News from Montreal 


Montreal has no _ resident professional 
theatrical company, but an attempt to 
establish one is being made. Tours from New 
York are almost a thing of the past, but from 
overseas we have had Jean-Louis Barrault’s 
Company, and are promised a visit from the 
Comédie-frangaise. The Father, presented in 
Yiddish, and the Salzburg Marionette 
Theatre’s interesting productions of Mozart 
opera, have to be seen to be believed. What 
we lose in quantity we almost make up in 
quality, and certainly in variety. 

Most of the plays to be seen in Montreal 


are presented by amateurs. The majority of 


the population of over a million are French- 
speaking, and while some are bilingual there 
are seldom many French-Canadians at an 


English play, or vice-versa. The quality of 


performance and the size of the audience 
suffer because there are too many small groups 
presenting plays in English. The leading group 
is the Montreal Repertory Theatre, though 
the word “repertory” is scarcely justified 
because in spite of a great deal of organisation 
and publicity, M.R.T. is no more than an 
ambitious amateur group presenting four or 
five plays a year. They used to have a very 
good little theatre seating just over 100, but it 





THE ARREST OF DICK DUDGEON. A scene 














from Lewes Little Theatre Club’s pro- 
Photograph by E. A. Meyer. 


was completely destroyed by fire, and a library 
of some 4,000 volumes (the only theatre 
library in Canada) was reduced to a mere 
handful of books. 

Until recently M.R.T. had rather an 
ingenious system. In a season they would do 
five ‘‘major” and three ‘‘studio’’ productions. 
The ‘‘major’’ were more expensively mounted, 
tickets were dearer, and the plays themselves, 
though never of poor quality, were chosen 
with one eye on what the general public might 
wish to see. The “studio” productions were of 
plays which they wanted, or felt they ought 
to do. During the past two years M.R.T.’s 
productions have included Anna Christie, Saint 


Joan, Ring Round the Moon, The Enchanted, An 


Enemy of the People, Pygmalion, You Never Can 
Tell and Tartuffe. Financial difficulties have 
necessitated a period of retrenchment during 
which M.R.T. is dispensing with the distinc- 
tion between ‘‘studio” and ‘major’? produc- 
tions and trying to build up a bigger public. 

The oldest amateur group in Montreal is 
the Trinity Players. They seem to be able to 
run on from year to year maintaining a good 
standard of performance, but seldom choosing 
a play worth doing. This is the more 
surprising in that Trinity has an active play- 
reading group, which has recently read John 
Gabriel Borkman, School for Scandal, Pygmalion. 
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FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 
LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK - 








To Amateur Societies who may be interested in any of the Gi 
“i I 
undermentioned plays, please send the name and address, and | ex: 


advice will be given when the releases are effected. a 
ESCAPADE (Roger MacDougall) ihe 
AS LONG AS THEY’RE HAPPY (Vernon Sylvaine) s| be 
CARRINGTON, V.C. (Dorothy & Campbell Christie) i 
ANASTASIA (adapted from the French by Guy Bolton) | sae 
TRIAL AND ERROR (Kenneth Horne) he 





FOUR WINDS (Alex Atkinson) 








2 THE RETURN (Bridget Boland) 2 U 
= THE ORCHARD WALLS (R. F. Delderfield) El io 
= AFFAIRS OF STATE (Louis Verneuil) a} £: 
z THE MOUSETRAP (Agatha Christie) BY 
= DEAR CHARLES (adapted from the French by Alan Melville) 2 fo 
= FOR BETTER FOR WORSE (Arthar Watkyn) Bi it 
= QUADRILLE (Noel Coward) aj & 
= THE HAPPY MARRIAGE (adapted from the French by = mi 
= John Clements) Af 
= MEET MR. CALLAGHAN (adapted from Peter Cheyney’s th 
= novel by Gerald Verner) re 
| THE DEEP BLUE SEA (Terence Rattigan) fe 
= RELATIVE VALUES (Noel Coward) yi 
= SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO (Hugh Hastings 

= WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION (Agatha Christie) 
La. | 
3 SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED Bi wi 
= 26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 2 nt 
= Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams: DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 2 Pe 
= Cables: DRAMALOGUE, LONDON ei ew 
FU 
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Milestones and The Late George Apley (a satire 
on boston society), a sound if conventional list. 

There are fewer French amateur groups 
than English, despite the larger French 
population, but their quality is higher. Les 
Compagnons, now defunct, had a very fine 
record; one of their last productions was 
Pirandello’s Henry IV. Le Theatre du Nouveau 
Monde is now the leading French group. Last 
programme included The Gentle 
People, Don Juan and The Playboy (if Synge’s 
idiom does not defy translation!). It is a 
curious thing that the French groups seldom 
perform modern French plays but often 
present such things as Un Inspecteur Vous 
Demande, drame de 7. B. Priestley, while their 
English-speaking rivals are attracted to 
Giraudoux and Anouilh. Last week, for 
example, McGill University Players gave a 
very sensitive performance of Point of Departure 
in arena style. 

Most amateurs engage professional pro- 
ducers. The choice of plays is perhaps a little 
better than among amateurs at home; acting 
standards not any higher, but décor usually 
superior to that of the average amateur 
production in Scotland at all events. 

So although the professionals do not come 
here very often, the theatre goes on. 


J. W. 


season §$ 


BROWN 
Umtali Theatre 


We have more or less raised sufficient funds 


to erect and equip a theatre here at a cost of 


£35,000. As no money has been raised on 
loan there will be no repayments of capital 
or interest, and all income will be available 
for maintenance, insurances, rates, replace- 
ment of equipment, new scenery, and so on. 
It is hoped that from time to time there will 
be sufficient surplus to establish a bursary for 
Rhodesians to study dramatic art, ballet, or 
music, either here in the Union of South 
Africa or overseas. 

lo meet the overheads we hope to let the 
theatre to other societies, professional and 
amateur, or for Conferences. In addition our 
funds will be augmented by the performances 
from our own shows. At present we put on 
about four a year and the net profit is about 
£150 per show. 

The active membership of the Society is 
relatively small and the population of Umtali, 
man, woman and child, is only about 6,000. 
Though we have only a few reasonably com- 
petent producers, our aim is to maintain a 
high standard of production, a reputation for 
which we already enjoy. We therefore feel 
that we would limit our productions to five 
or six shows a year. In addition we will 
endeavour to obtain the services of first-class 
artists such as Kendall Taylor and others, 
who have from time to time appeared in 
Umtali on our behalf. 

A. LAwTon 


Australian Theatres 


At the turn of the century Australia was 
well equipped with theatres. Sydney had eight, 
whereas now it has only three, mostly given 
up to vaudeville or musical comedy, and those 
who make playing their profession mainly get 
their living in radio, ‘‘Live”’ straight plays are 
therefore produced by amateur groups (in 
Australia “repertory”? is amateur), a strong 
and increasing element in our community life. 
Their problem is where to play. 

With the old theatre buildings pulled down 
or given over to films, they have had to take 
refuge in whatever they could find—base- 
ments, upper rooms, multi-purpose church or 
municipal halls. Here and there a group has 
acquired and adapted its own premises, and 
in some States ambitious building schemes 
have been launched. A flying visit to Adelaide 
and Perth has enabled me to learn at first- 
hand what is being done in those capitals. 
Their plans have several points in common, 

The Adelaide Repertory used to play in the 
old Tivoli Theatre. This having been sold the 
Society acquired a good central site and have 
already collected nearly half the £50,000 
needed for a well-designed theatre seating 
about 750, with accommodation for rehearsals, 
workshop and clubrooms. It is hoped to open 
this in 1956, and meanwhile the Society—the 
oldest and largest of Australian Repertories 
is giving its performances in a suburban town 
hall and so keeping its membership together. 

In Perth the Repertory Club has a fifty 
years’ lease of church property in Pier Street. 
With its appeal to build a theatre only just 
launched it had in February £8,000 in hand 
and a credit from the State Government 
repayable in instalments over the fifty years 
with 5 per cent. interest. The Club proposes 
to play for about half the year, making its 
theatre available for hire during the rest. It 
co-operates closely with the Company of Four, 
which acts on professional terms for the Adult 
Education Board, in such matters as casting, 
and the pooling of wardrobes and props. 

As Perth already has one of the best- 
appointed and best-run professional theatres 
in Australia available to such visiting com- 
panies as the Old Vic, and its university 
possesses in the Somerville Auditorium and 
the Sunken Garden two delightful open-air 
theatres which, thanks to the equable climate, 
can be in practically constant use during the 
summer months, the problem of where to play 
seems to be nearer solution in the capital of 
Western Australia than elsewhere on our 
Continent, with the possible exception of 
Hobart, whose Theatre Royal is Australia’s 
first National Theatre building. 

One notes a recurrence of the age-long 
pattern of development. In England drama, 
the nursling of the Church, went to school 
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ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


All the following plays are available for amateur production 
including a new release :— 


“The best thriller | have ever seen.” 


THE MAN. 


HARVEY, by Mary Chase. 
sets 
MANY HAPPY RETURNS. Comedy 4 
Roland Pertwee and Noel Streatfeild. 7 f., 
5 m., 1 set. 5/3 
THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN. Comedy 
by Dalton Trumbo. 2 f., 7 m., 1 set. 5/3 
INTENT TO MURDER. Thriller by Leslie 
Sands. 3 m., 3 f., 1 set. 5/3 
SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. 
Kenneth Horne. 4 m., 3 f., 1 set. 
A LADY MISLAID. Comedy by Same 
5 


Comedy. 6 m., 
5/3 


Comedy by 
5/3 


Horne. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE. Farcical 
comedy. 6f., 7 m., 1 set. 5/3 
THE PARAGON. Drama by Roland and 
Michael Pertwee. 5 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/3 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT. Thriller by 
Edward Percy and Reginald Denham. 1 m.. 
6f., 1 set. 5/3 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
Comedy by Moss Hart and George S. 
Kaufman. 16 m., 9 f., 1 set. 5/3 
LOVE IN ALBANIA. 
Linklater. 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 
TO DREAM AGAIN. Romantic Comedy by 
Veronica Haigh. 5 m., 2 f., 1 set. 4/3 


Comedy by Eric 
4/3 


By MEL DINELLI. 5 m. 2 


Sunday Chronicle 

- | Set. 3/3 

BLACK CHIFFON. Drama by Lesley Storm 
5/3 


m., 4 f., 1 set. 
ADAM’S APPLE. By N. C. Hunter (author ot 
“Waters of the Moon’’). Comedy. 8 m., 3 f., 
1 set. 5/3 
AND THIS WAS ODD. (Originally entitled 
“Wasn’t it Odd?) Comedy by Kenneth 
Horne. 3 m., 6f., 1 set. 5/3 
LAURA. Mystery thriller by Vera Caspary and 
we Sklar. 3 f., 5 m., | set. 5/3 
WO DOZEN RED ROSES. Comedy. 
ys &.. — the Italian by Kenneth Horne. 
2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 4/3 
THE a+nikD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 
Gerald Anstruther. 2 f., 6 m., 2 sets. 4/3 
TO KILL A CAT. Fast-moving Comedy- 
Drama _ by —. — and Haroé 
Dearden. 4 f., 6m 5/3 
ARSENIC AND OLD st ACE. Comedy “by 
Joseph Kesselring. 3 f., 11 m., 1 set. 5/3 
PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX. By 
Roland Pertwee. 4m 5/3 
THE SHOP AT SLY. ‘CORNER. Thriller by 
Edward Percy. 4 f., 6 m., | set. 5/ 
BOLD ae Comedy by Nicholas i. 
4/ 


3 m., ~~ F 

MISSING’ "BELIEVED MARRIED. Farcical 
Comedy by Colin Morris (author of ‘Reluctant 
Heroes”). 5 m., 5 f., 1 set. 





NOW ON SALE 





By N. C. HUNTER 





A DAY BY THE SEA, 8/10 
By N. C. HUNTER 
THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS, 6/10 
By PETER USTINOV 
WATERS OF THE MOON, 5/3 — RELUCTANT HEROES, 5/3 


and * THE MOMENT OF TRUTH, 6/10 
By PETER USTINOV 
Copies can be purchased but these plays are NOT yet available for amateur performance 
* with the exception of THE MOMENT OF TRUTH which is now available for performance 


By COLIN MORRIS 








ONE-ACT Plays include four new releases:— 


TO THE MANOR BORN. Play for 7 f. by 
Alan Kennington. 
MRS. TREDRUTHAN’S SON. 


By Arnold 
Ridley Play for 6f. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
Molly Raynor. 

THE BADGER GAME. By Kenneth Horne. 
1 f., 2 m. 


Play for 8 f. by 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


ee OFFENSIVE. 

‘ert 

SOMETHING IN THE ATTIC. By Molly 
Raynor. Comedy-thriller. 5 f. 

DANGEROUS AFTERNOON. Thriller. 9 f. 

FLOWERS FOR A LADY. Drama. | m., 3 f. 


Comedy by Michael 


BRIGHT SOCIETY. By Cherry Vooght. 
Comedy. 8 f. 

WEDDING MORNING. Comedy. 8 f. 
THE TREE. Play for 7 

RING OUT WILD BELLS.... 


Drama 
for 5 f. 


Price for each ONE-ACT Play is 1/6 plus postage 
COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE, 9d. post free, to:— 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 


. Gerrard 3822/3 
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the universities. In Australia churches 
and universities have helped in solving the 
drama’s housing problems. In the Union 
Theatre at Melbourne University, a profes- 
sional repertory company plays for seven 
months each summer, leaving the premises 
free for student and other societies during the 
winter. Local Government Authorities are 
waking up to the idea of drama as a communal 
activity, and when they build halls are giving 
more thought to stage and backstage accom- 
modation. But amateur drama must also 
display a capacity for self-help, and is so doing. 
At Kalgoorlie (W.A.), Orange (N.S.W.) and 
Canberra (A.C.T.) groups have built or con- 
verted premises for their own use, partly with 
the labour of their own hands, and at South- 
port (Queensland) the local branch of the 
Returned Soldiers’ League is financing a 
theatre project on a scale comparable to any 
in capital cities. 


with 


By way of footnote: Children’s theatre in 
this country has largely been the affair of 
strolling players. During the first five years of 
its existence the Australian Children’s Theatre, 
which has performed to over 400,000 children 
in five States, has had a caravan as its movable 
base. It has now acquired permanent head- 
quarters by building A.C.T. House in Mel- 
bourne as its point of departure and return. 


E. M. TitpEsLey 
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Ready Shortly 


TOGETHER 
IN THEATRE 


by Robert G. Newton 


with a Foreword by 
FLORA ROBSON, c.B.£. 

An examination of the way in which 
relationship operates and affects such 
aspects of theatre as acting, rehearsal, 
organisation and instruction. Included 
in this book are exercises dealing with 
problems such as “‘listening,” “‘being in 
the scene,” “‘keeping in the picture,” 
“projection” and “tension.” 
Illustrated Cloth, 8s. 6d. net 


THE PRODUCER 
AND THE ACTOR 


by Frank Newman 


An introduction and an approach to 
the problems concerned in the produc- 
tion and acting of a play. 

Paper Covers, 3s. net 


J. GARNET MILLER LTD 


54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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SELECTIONS FOR 1954-5 


FULL LENGTH (5s. 2d.) All One Set 
MAIDEN LADIES 6m., 4w.) 


Farcical Comedy by authors of ‘‘Love’s a Luxury.” 
MOTHER IS A DARLING 
Comedy for all ages. Enid Hollins. 

A GENTLEMAN'S DAUGHTERS 
New Period Comedy. Aimee Stuart. (2m., 6w.) 
AN ANGEL CALLED JEREMY (3m., 4w.) 
Comedy choice for good cast. Clement Anderson. 


5m., 6w. 


ANYONE AT HOME? (3m., 6w.) 
“Brightly written farcical comedy.”’—A.S. 
Caswell Garth. 

A TALE OF TWO SWANS (11w.) 


Original new all women Comedy. T. B. Morris. 


CRESCENT MOON 4m., 7w.) 
Country play by author ‘Golden Harvest.” 
THE YOUNG IN HEART (5m., Sw.) 


Comedy. “Bright effort for providing a thoroughly 
entertaining evening.””—A.S. Derek Benfield. 
MERELY MURDER (5m., 3w.) 
Thrilling Comedy by the authors of **Painted 
Sparrows” and ‘*Love’s a Luxury.” 


Plays are sent on Approval 


“DEANE’S” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 











BARGHESTER TOWERS 


is now available for amateur 
production 
1 basic set, 4 w., 8 m. 


An easily-staged version in three acts of 
Anthony Trollope’s famous novel by 
John Draper, as produced by the 
Unnamed Society at Manchester under 
the direction of Frank Sladen-Smith. 
‘A pleasant and efficient adaptation . . . 
deserves serious consideration.” — 
“Drama.” 
** All parts well worth playing . . . deserves 
to be very popular with amateur groups.” 
—‘‘Amateur Stage.” 
‘Delightful entertainment.’ — 
F. Sladen-Smith. 
“All the famous characters are well 
drawn.” —“Youth.” 


Copies (cloth - lined covers) complete 
with stage and property plots, 
5s. 3d. each, post paid. 
All inquiries to— 
MARGERY VOSPER LTD., 
32 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1 

















The Plays of Dan Sutherland 





OF. 


THE FAMOUS “INSEMINATION” PLAY— hailed 

by Beverley Baxter as the best new play 

of 1948. A _ powerful, emotional drama 

treating an important subject with delicacy 

and _ insight. Ideal for amateur societies 

looking for a “prestige” play with great 
acting opportunities. 


Three acts—one set (The living room in 
Dr. Baring’s house). 


Eight Characters—5m., 3f. (The leads being 
the middle-aged doctor, the young wife, and 
the young husband.) 


Price 4s. 8d., including postage. 








TELEVISED BY THE B.B.C., broadcast in 
Australia, and played all over the country 
by repertory companies with great success. 
The story of an ordinary middle-class man 
who, on reaching the age of fifty, decides 
to provide for comfortable retirement by 
embezzling £30,000! A comedy with a 
. “thought” behind it. 

Three Acts—one set (The living room of the 
Merediths’ small suburban house). 
Eight Characters—4m., 4f. (the three leads 
being the fifty-year-old father, his wife, and 
his daughter. Also a short but extremely 
effective third-act part suitable for an actor- 
producer who wants to be in the play but 
hasn't time to learn a long part). 


Price 4s. 2d., including postage. 








AN UPROARIOUSLY FUNNY CHRISTMAS PLAY, 
broadcast by the B.B.C. and played all over 
the country by reps and amateurs. Every- 
thing goes wrong in the Bramson family 

snooty in-laws, broken engagement, ruined 
dinner, an arrest for stealing holly—and 
Uncle Tom, who is so determinedly festive 
they could cheerfully strangle him, until. . 


Three Acts—one set (the dining room of 
Millie Bramson’s house). 
Eight Characters—4m., 4f. (including a boy 
about thirteen, the leads being elderly Uncle 
Tom, fortyish Millie Bramson, and Millie's 
crotchety old aunt). 


Price 4s. 2d., including postage. 














MIPHATURES OR. 
FIVE LAGES 


A GROUP OF SIX PLAYLETS, each lasting 
about 12 to 15 minutes— a Domestic 
Comedy, a Murder Mystery, a Farce, a 
Ghost Story, a Crime Comedy, and a 
Drama—each one complete in itself. 


They can be played separately (each playlet 
contains parts for Sf.), or grouped together 
to make a_ full evening’s  widely-varied 
entertainment (with parts for up to 30f.). 
Can be performed entirely without scenery if 
required, and with only a few simple props. 


Price 4s. 2d., including postage. 





entertainment. 


NEW PUBLICATION!— 
A further group of six ten-minute playlets for mixed casts—this time all 
comedies. Can be played separately or made into a complete evening’s 


**Six More Miniatures”’ 


Price 4s. 2d. incl. postage. 





Samuel French Ltd. 


26. Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 





‘OMEDY OR TRAGEDY, you still need costumes, | 
4 and we suggest you write to AJAX, 44 Wilkinson | 


Street, S.W.8. 














~ LAGE CURTAINS for hire. 22 Orford Road, 
Walthamstow. Coppermill 1598. 
CRIPTS FOR PLAYS, ETC., duplicated. Also 
Typing, 2s. 3d. 1,000 words, Id. carbons. Phone 
Putney 8528 or write Dept. LE/BD, 123 Heythorp Street, 
London, S.W.18. 
OR SALE. Stage Switchboard, transportable, flush 
front, steel frame, 16 dimmers, 2-way switching, also 
30-watt amplifier. 3 Vernon Road, Bushey, Herts. 
RAMATIC SOCIETIES, Managements or Authors 
can stage Plays, Revues, or Try-outs at Irving Theatre, 


17 Irving Street, Leicester Square. WHI. 3678. 





** DILEMMA” 


A Thrilling Drama with Light Relief 
3 Acts, 1 Set. 4 m., 4f. 





PRESS REPORTS 
“A large audience was enthralled by Dilemma.” 
“Differs from the usual thriller, as it has an appealing 
family story as a background to thrills and suspense.” 





Send Sd. stamp for script on loan 


ARCHEL McCAW 
35 QUEEN’S ROAD, 
WHITLEY BAY, NORTHUMBERLAND 











1.0.A.P.T. | 


1.0.A.P.T. 
For ONE-ACT Plays — 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 


Some new recommendations: 


CONFLICT: Drama (5f.). 





| The MAN UPSTAIRS: Comedy (7f.). 


| CATS’ CRADLE: 


| 
| 
| 


Comedy (6f.). 


THE EVIDENCE POINTS: 
Comedy-thriller (4m., 5f.). 


Synopses free on application. 
Full catalogue 6d. 


All plays available under our prompt 
Hire Service. 


Read the Elizabeth Everard One-act Play 
anthologies—in all libraries. 


1.0.A.P.T., 254 Alexandra Park Rd., 
London, N.22 








LEONARD’S PLAYS 


Full-length Plays 
FAMILY AFFAIRS (3m., 5f.) 


GUESTS IN THE HOUSE (4m., 3f.) 
by Chester Mattin 


AUNTIE MAY (4m., 4f.) 
by Lewis Wilshire 
PORTRAIT OF ANNA _ (2m., 3f.) 


by Lorna Deane 
Copies 3/6 each. Free catalogue from 
Dept. LE/BD, 123 Heythorp Street, 
Southfields, London, S.W.18. 








ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w., 2 m. Is. 8d. post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. in one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 

Is. 8d. post paid 


Copies from the Publisher, 


LARKS’ RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 











Sparkling 3-Act Comedy— 
a Winner 


DOUBLE WEDDING 


5 Men, 7 Women, | Set 
By H. G. MACLAURIN 
This Play has already had 60 
productions, and 250 copies have 
been sold. The first Society that 
produced it made a clear profit of 
£25. Already well booked for 1954. 


PAULINE’S PLAY 
One Act Comedy with all-women cast 
(7 Women) 
Copies on Approval 
Apply the Secretary 
YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
Registered Office 
20 Bank Street, Sheffield, | 
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A NEW 
COMEDY-THRILLER BY 
WILFRED MASSEY 


“LEAP IN THE 
DARK” 


3 Acts. Single set. 

Cast: 4 men, 7 women. 
Introducing two of the famous characters 
from the same author’s celebrated comedy- 

mystery success 
“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN.” 











Other 3-Act Plays with single sets ... 
“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN” 


Comedy-Mystery 5m., Sw. 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS” 

Comedy-Farce 4m., 6w. 
“DANGEROUS COMPANY” 

Comedy-Mystery 3m., 7w. 
“THE YOUNGER END” 

Domestic Comedy 3m., 7w. 


“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS” 
Comedy-Thriller 2m., 8w. 
“THE FEMININE TOUCH” 
Comedy 3m., 6w. 
“JOHN MARLOW’S PROFESSION” 


Thriller 4m., 5w. 
“ISN’T LIFE DULL?” 
Comedy 3m., 6w. 


17,000 performances, amateur and professional, in British Isles, U.S.A., Australia, Canada, etc. 


FEE: On sliding-scale, from £1-1-0 to £4~-4-0. 


BOOKS: Complete Acting Editions, with Production Notes, drawing of ground plan, property 
plot, 3/6 each (postage 3d. extra), or may be obtained on 14 days’ reading-loan for Sd. stamps. 


Massey 


9, Weslfield’ Read, Beaconsfield. (Bucks) 




















TWO PLAY COMPETITION 
PRIZE WINNERS 


by IVAN BUTLER 


THE WISE 
CHILDREN 
1 set, 4m., Sw. 


Many professional rep. productions 
all over the country 


TRANQUIL HOUSE 


1 set, 3m., 7w. 

as performed at the Strand Th., London 
“eminently actable.’”’-— Daily Telegraph 
“right blend of laughs with a few tears.” 
News Chronicle 

These plays will be released for 

Amateur Production on October Ist 
Royalties—3 guineas 

Acting Editions: 4s. each (3d. postage): 
or send 6d. stamps for reading copy of 

each play to the publishers :— 


STACEY PUBLICATIONS 
57 Church Hill, London, N.21 











“MADAM TIC-TAC”’ 
A Thriller (6f., 5m.—lI set) 
Falkland L. Cary and Philip Weathers 


Professional Repertory 
Productions at:— 


Aldershot . Barrow . Bexhill . Bedford 
Bognor Regis . Bournemouth . Bolton 
Bradford . Chester . Clacton . Clee- 
thorpes Colwyn Bay Dewsbury 
Folkestone Halifax Harrogate 
Hastings . Keighley . Leeds . Leicester 


Maidstone . Mansfield . New Brighton 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . Norwich . Oldham 
Palmers Green . Peterborough . Reading 
Redcar . Richmond . Rochdale . Ryde 
Scarborough Stockton Shanklin 
Sunderland . Watford . Wednesbury 
Westcliff-on-Sea . York . etc. 


Now available for Amateurs 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
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MODERN DANCE 
HOLIDAY COURSES 


Directors: Diana Jordan and Lisa Ullman 


SUMMER VACATION 
COURSES 


August 16th-27th, 1954 


at ASHRIDGE 
(The Bonar Law Memorial College) 
Berkhamsted, Herts 


A. Primary School Course 
Basic Movement Training 
Dance—Agilities 

B. General Course 
Dance Technique 
Dance Production 
Dramatic Movement 


Apply for further particulars and 
application form to 


The Hon. Secretary, Mrs. E. Logan, 
Kingshill, Leigh Sinton, Nr. Malvern 




















SOMERSET 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 





DILLINGTON HOUSE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


“THEATRE 


A practical course for the 
Actor, Playwright and Playgoer 


24th to 31st July, 1954 
MR. EDWARD STANLEY, 
DIRECTOR, AND THE STAFF 
OF THE BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 





Inclusive Residential Fee £10 
Full particulars may be obtained from 
The Warden, Dillington House, 
Ilminster, Somerset 








HUNTINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL 
(Incorporating THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS) 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 
Principal: Miss E. R. LipDweLt 
ay UNTINGTON” occupies one of the finest 

positions in the country with 40 acres of 
grounds, excellent playing fields, usual games. 

The general aim of the School is to give a wide 
and sound education. The Seniors are prepared for 
the Oxford General Certificate of Education at all 
levels and University Entrance if desired. There are 
special facilities for Languages. Full comprehensive 
Training is given for girls from 10 to 18 years in all 
branches of Drama and Stage Technique, Verse 
Speaking, Singing, Ballet and Fencing. All recognised 
Examinations. Four Scholarships are awarded each 
year, 2 Drama, 1 Ballet, 1 Music. 

Illustrated prospectus from the Secretary. 














WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BRETTON HALL 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS OF 
AND DRAMA 


Music, ART 


TWO-YEAR course of initial training for intend- 

ing teachers (men and women) who wish to 
make their particular contribution to a school through 
the teaching of Drama will be held at Bretton Hall 
commencing in September, 1954. Students will be 
prepared for work in secondary schools and will 
include in the course, as principal studies, English, 
Drama and Movement Education. All students will 
also be expected to take part in the general training 
in the Arts provided by the College. 


Further particulars can be obtained from: The 
Principal, Bretton Hall, Bretton, Wakefield, 
Yorkshire. 








MARIAN NAYLOR 
HOLIDAY 
DRAMA SCHOOLS 


THREE ARTS CENTRE 
LONDON, W.|I 
PRACTICAL COURSES FOR ACTORS 


AND PRODUCERS, BEGINNERS AND 
ADVANCED 


SUMMER DAY SCHOOL 


July 29-August 7 £5/15/6 
SUMMER EVENING SCHOOL 
August 9-August I5 £4/14/6 


Acting Technique, Speech, Stage Move- 
ment, Mime, Improvisation, Production, 


Make-up, Visits Backstage London 
Theatre, etc. 
Syllabus from Registrar: 
MRS. P. MEDD 
Heathdene, Otford, Sevenoaks, 
Kent 





or 


~s 

















Corporation of London | 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of 

SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 


THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL Recognised by bye of Education 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 








(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) President: 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 THE VISCOUNT ESHER 
PRINCIPAL: culeiaten waakinne 
EDRIC CUNDELL, c.8.8., HON. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 








FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC | 
OR DRAMATIC ART OR PART-TIME | 
| 


TUITION IN SINGLE SUBJECTS (1) Course of Training for Teachers of 


» iates 
Training is given in Dramatic Art, Speech, Public Speech - Drama | (Feuchery. Diptons 

Speaking and all Musical Subjects. In addition to private | accep f “kd Qualified Ms He Status) 

lessons, which form the basis of instruction, there are SF CORTEFERS ee : 


| 
classes for Mime and Movement, Verse Speaking, (2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
Microphone Technique, etc. The School remains open | 


in the evening for those requiring part-time tuition. (3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
The Ministry of Education acknowledges the Three | tmge 

Years’ Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course leading to | (a) Acting; 

the Teachers’ Diploma of Associateship (A.G.S.M.) | (b) Stage Management. 


which, for the purposes of the Burnham Scale, entitles 
its holders to Qualified Teacher Status. Prospectus and information about 
The ag may be obtained, post free, from the 


Secsetacy, Joke Tecley, BLA. entrance tests from the Registrar. 




















THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Established 1861 


M. 
A. TOWER HOUSE D. 


L. CROMWELL ROAD, S.W.5 A. 
(Fremantle 9883) 
Chairman: Principal: 
VERNON GATTIE, M.A., C.B.E. MATTHEW FORSYTH 


Full Dramatic Course with Speech Training and including 
Television and Film Classes 


Regular Rehearsal Classes and End of Term performances under Professional 
Theatre Conditions in the L.A.M.D.A. Theatre 


Recent Student Productions: 
DECEMBER 1953 «* THE FIRSTBORN” by Christopher Fry. 


“Swift direction brought the play blazing into life and the verse was admirably 
spoken.”” — Stage. 


MARCH 1954 “GOOD FRIDAY”’ by John Masefield 


PROSPECTUS SENT ON REQUEST 
FREMANTLE 9883 
Incorporated as a “‘Limited’’ Association for the Promotion of Art and not for Profit 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830. 


Patrons: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER. 

President: 

H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
Principal: SIR REGINALD THATCHER, 
M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 


Speech and Drama Teachers Course 

This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 
for men and women, leading to the award of the 
R.A.M. Teachers’ Diploma (Speech and Drama) 
which is accepted by the Ministry of Education 
for Qualified Teacher Status. 

The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
weekly, and classes and lectures in Acting; Choral 
Speech; Dancing; Fencing; History of Costume, 
Drama; Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation; 
Microphone Technique; Make-up; Mime; 
Phonetics; Play Production; Principles of Teach- 
ing, Psychology; Public Speaking; Remedial 
Speech; Stage- lighting; Story-telling; Verse- 
speaking; Voice-production; Written English. 
Arrangements are made for students to teach in 
schools, under supervision, during their third year. 


L.R.A.M. Diploma 
Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations. Last day of 
entry for September Examination—30th June. 
PROSPECTUSES, SYLLABUSES and in- 
GU 


formation from L. RNEY PARROTT, 
Hon.F.R. AS M., (Secretary) 








BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Summer Schools - 1954 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT BRIGHTON TRAINING COLLEGE 
July 3lst to August [4th 


Guest Lecturer: Mr. Norman Marshall 
(engagements permitting) 
Lecturers will include Mr. E. Martin Browne, 
Miss Henzie Raeburn and B.D.L. Staff Tutors 


KIDDERMINSTER SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
AT SHENSTONE TRAINING COLLEGE 
September 3rd to [2th 


Guest Lecturer: Mr. John Izon, and visiting 
lecturers from the Malvern Theatre Week 
Excursions will be arranged to the Malvern 
Theatre Week and Stratford-on-Avon 
Prospectus and preliminary programme 
now available 
All enquiries to: Training Department, 
B.D.L., 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.! 




















Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 


(Director—EDWARD STANLEY) 


Administered by the Management Committee of the historic 
Theatre Royal, Bristol, and of the Bristol Old Vic Company 





Comprehensive training for the professional theatre in a two-year acting course 
in close contact with one of the major repertory companies in England. 





One-year preparatory Technical Course for students of design, scenic painting, 
theatrical costume, stage management and production. 





Students have the inestimable advantage of observing closely the work of the 
Bristol Old Vic company and much of the work of the School is based on the 
predominantly classical programme of plays presented by that company in the 
historic Theatre Royal. In their second year students may be allowed to take 


part in some of the productions. 





AUDITIONS FOR COURSES COMMENCING 
AUTUMN 1954 NOW BEING ARRANGED 





For prospectus and details apply to :— 
The Director 


BRISTOL OLD VIC THEATRE SCHOOL 
clo THEATRE ROYAL, Bristol | 


















THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the Stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of Specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equipped 
Barn Theatre in the park grounds, 


Eee Three-Year Specialist 
‘ Teachers’ Course 
including 
Stage Course 
* 


One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 
(Students eligible for Grant Aid) 
A few Scholarships are offered 
for men and women. 
Students accepted from 17 yrs. of age. 


Coaching for L.R.A.M. and 
A.D.B. examinations. 





LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) 





MIME COURSE AND 
FESTIVAL OF VERSE AND MIME 


July 29th to August 3rd 





BEGINNERS ~— ADVANCED STUDENTS — TEACHERS 
Special Junior Section—16 to 18 years of age 





Particulars from: THE REGISTRAR 




















The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.!| (Londom) Ltd Telephone: Langham 1320 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, R.P.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.V.0., LL.D., R.I., R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Flora Robson, C.B.£.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E., HON.LL.D.; 
Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.A., D.LiTT.; Cecil Hunt. 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE—Evening Classes 
INDIVIDUAL STAGE TRAINING—Private Lessons 
VOICE PRODUCTION—Private Lessons 
RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE—A Speciality 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA (Bronze, Silver and Gold Medal awards) 
(held in London and in 60 Provincial Centres) 


1| 


at 
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WEBBER- DOUGLAS 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 
Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


SCHOOL 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED 
JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
SCHOLARSHIPS for MEN 
AMHERST WEBBER SCHOLARSHIP 


WITH MAINTENANCE 
AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 





The OXFORD 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Situated in a lively centre of Cultural 
and Theatrical Activities, offers a com- 
prehensive Stage Training Course in 
which a special study is made of the 
individual problems of each student and 
where private coaching is also available 
for Auditions, Examinations, etc. 


@ Fully Qualified Staff 
@ Professional Producers 
@ Recognised Acting Certificate 


Excellent acting opportunities in 
addition to the School productions 
For full particulars apply: 

The Secretary, 

28 Wellington Square, Oxford 




















THE VOSE-CAZIMIR 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


TOWER THEATRE 
CANONBURY PLACE, N.1 





Directors: 

SHEILA MORIARTY-VOSE 
L.R.A.M., L.G.S.M. (Speech & Drama) 
RICHARD CAZIMIR 
G.M.S.D.D., M.1.S.T.D.(G.B.) 


Two-year course in all branches of 
the Drama (Production, Performance, 
Mime, Stage Management, Lighting, 
Make-up, etc.). 

Three-year course for students wishing 
to qualify as teachers. 

Preparation for re7 examinations 
L.R.A.M., A.D.B., wD. 


Course commences diatieants 1954 
Prospectus from: 
The Registrar, Tower Theatre, 


Place, London, N.1 
Telephone: TUD 2413 





THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


the Scottish Education 
(Recognised by —— paaerws 


Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen Evizasetu, Tut Quezn Mortner 


Henry . 


M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus, (Edin.) 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice ee Diction, Phonetics, Verse I 





Director : 
Coum CHANDLER 


a A ieee of G! Provides a special canine for 
students of the College w! includes lectures on Poetics, 
Dramatic Theory and ra History of Drama and 


Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional a. 
Teacher students are given op ities of teaching 
supervision in their Third On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this course, mae ioe be p 
the following awards:— 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
The Session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 





Prospectus and soe sag coed from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. George’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 

















FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


SPECIALISTS 


LIGHTING & CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT & STAGE 
ACCESSORIES FOR 


Private 
Theatres 


Public 
Halls & 


Ask us for illustrated 
literature 


Latest Type “FURSE” 


PRIMARY STAGE SWITCHBOARD 


designed for use in the smaller installation, can be used as switch 
and plug board, and dimmers added as funds permit.: Individual 
or group circuits control, with panel space for as many dimmers 
as there are circuits. 


Ask us for Leaflet W62 


Advice and quotations freely given 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7 lines), NOTTINGHAM 
LONDON 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I. 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 


Ask also for Illustrated Catalogue of ““FURSE” Stage Lighting Equipment 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.!, and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 








